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CHAPTER XVI. 
MRS. SKYLER’S CASTLE IN THE AIR. 


THE younger and better-looking of two plain girls is generally, in 
her own circle, at least, considered quite handsome, much on the 
same principle that the youngest of a large family of daughters, 
is always so very juvenile. 

From early days, Clara Baggot had been put before her sister. ; 
she was the smartest, and had the most taking ways, and was 
reputed to be clever, though, as a child, her cleverness did not 
seem to take any more tangible form, than that of invariably 
securing the largest share of sweets, fruit and toys, for her own 
behoof ; this facility for getting the best of everything developed 
into a talent as she grew up: the most comfortable bedroom, 
the best seat in the carriage, the prettiest dress were her invari- 
able lot; as for her so-called “cleverness,” it did not extend 
much beyond the art of cutting up her acquaintances in an 
amusing fashion behind their backs, and flattering them success- 
fully to their faces. Clara had all the advantages that usually 
-accrue toan eldest daughter, and carefully relegated to her sister 
any little drawbacks attending that position. To Annie fell 
the stupid visitors to entertain, the old saddle and the shying 
horse, and all such small tasks as answering notes and letters, 
paying duty calls, putting up parcels, arranging flowers and 
taking the Dhoby’s account; whilst, on the other: hand, Clara 
allotted to herself the most eligible young man, at their home 
dinner parties and entertainments, and appropriated almost 
entirely their joint ayah, tailor and pocket money. bdo db 3 
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At last one glad day, Clara became Mrs. Skyler, and there 
was an end of this 7égime, and Annie, who was devoted to her 
mother, now took her proper place at home, and became after 
a little the mistress of the house ; these were her happiest days, 
«and they-lasted for seven years ; but, alas, there was an end 
of them, when Clara (with her pension as a civilian’s widow) 
returned asa matter of course, toshare her mother’s roof. There 
had been some faint idea—and a strong desire on Annie’s part— 
that Mrs. Skyler would take a little house for herself ; but no, 
“why should she?” she asked tearfully ; “she wished to be with - 
her own darling mother ;” and Annie, after a feeble struggle, fell 
into the old ways. Clara’s was the master mind ; she kept an 
unrelaxing grasp on whatever object was for her individual 
advantage ; it was unquestionably for her advantage, to share her 
mother’s home, and she had quite as much right to it as Annie. 
Annie did all the drudgery as of yore, and chiefly for Clara’s 
benefit. It was she, who dusted the drawing-room, arranged 
fresh flowers, sent in tea and nice hot cakes, saw that the lamps 
were burning properly, whilst her. widowed sister presided 
rather languidly over the tea equipage, and entertained the 
family guests. Annie went the errands and did the marketing in 
all weathers, whilst Clara lolled at home in an arm-chair over 
the fire. Clara discoursed vivaciously to acquaintances, whilst she 
sat dumb, and stupid, and shabby. She lent her sister money, 
she mended her stockings and went her messages, for she was 
weak and dared not rebel in a war of words, she was invariably 
worsted. Clara had such an extent of vocabulary, such fluency, 
such a pitiless, razor-edged tongue, and easily reduced her sister 
to tears, submission and abject misery, by ‘telling her how old, 
and ugly, and stupid she was, and what people said of her behind 
her back, and how zo one liked her. All this Annie bore 
uncomplainingly, but she had naturally no love for her fasci- 
nating relation ; it may seem unnatural, but she did not like her ; 
she tried to over and over again, and finally gave it up. Now and 
then, but very rarely, she found some trivial opportunity of making 
herself disagreeable to her tyrant. To-night was one of these 
supreme occasions, and she availed herself of it to the fullest 
-extent. She even had the hardihood to draw up her chair and 
‘thrust herself into the 7te-d-téte between her sister, and her 
cousin ! 
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.’ An hour after Mrs. Baggot had retired to bed, Clara suddenly 
‘appeared beside -it, and sitting down on the edge, with an 
insinuating air, said : 

“So you have a musical party to-morrow afternoon, darling, 
and I am just in time. Now tell me what you are going to sing, 
and what you are going to wear, and who is coming.” 

The simple old lady was much gratified, and gave the fullest 

“answers to both questions, and then her clever daughter pro- 
ceeded to gradually extract from her, all the local news, the state 
of her monetary affairs, and many particulars concerning Roger. 
‘She managed it all so sympathetically and affectionately, that 
Mrs. Baggot never dreamt that she was being most artfully 
pumped ; she was a little afraid of Clara—if she was afraid of 
any one—she had queer, dumb, white rages that were excessively 
‘unpleasant, and she was charmed to find that Clara had returned 
home in such an unusually gracious frame of mind. 

“And so Roger has become most popular here,” said his 
artful cousin; “that I can easily believe. How did he manage 
to get that dog from next door?” 

“Oh, it was going to be hanged, and he begged him off.” 

“Was that the way?” much, though secretly, relieved. “ And 
of course, dear, you were joking when you said that Roger 
admired the Yaldwin girl. Why, he can scarcely know her.” 

“ Oh, he knows her exceedingly well, he is there almost every 
‘day; as for admiring, one never can tell, who a man really 
‘admires till he is married, and not always ¢hen,” said the old 

lady sententiously. “You recollect how young Prescott was said 
to be devoted to the second Miss Stratton two years ago, and 
you know he went and married a fishmonger’s daughter.” 

“Roger is not that sort of man,” retorted Mrs. Skyler 
- severely. 

“No; but at any rate he knows the Yaldwins very well.” 

“ How did he contrive to scrape acquaintance, dear?” 

“Oh, the general called, of course; and he goes there and 
‘takes him stamps ; the old man seems quite fond of Roger.” __ 

“Takes him stamps! What magnificent disinterestedness! 
‘And pray where does he get them?” inquired Mrs. Skyler 
severely. 

“Oh, buys them, I fancy—I have never inquired.” 


“T see,” nodding her head sagaciously, and rising from the 
36* 
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‘bed. “Well, dear, I have enjoyed this nice long chat so much, 
but I must not. keep you awake any longer. Dormez bien !” 
and stooping over, she kissed her sweetly and departed. 

,. Once in her own apartment, Mrs. Skyler seated herself before 
her dressing-table, and surveyed herself mechanically as she took 
off her rings and bangles. 

“When Roger has taken to actually purchasing stamps for that 
old tiger next door, things must have gone pretty far. Oh, dear 
me, to think what a blind old bat my mother is! and that 
girl of all others! Now, if it had been one of the Strattons 
or the Gascoignes, I would not have been surprised. How- 
ever, as it is, I thznk I can easily manage to nip the affair in 
the bud.” And she smiled at herself in the mirror. “I wear 
well; I am only a few years older than Roger. I wonder if he 
knows! If I had supposed for a moment that he was so 
thoroughly eligible and personable, / would have come home at 
once. As it is, she has got a start, and I must only do my little 
best to make up for lost time.” (She had made up her mind that 
he must stay a fortnight, and that a proposal would be the 
natural and proper conclusion of his visit.) “I never heard until 
to-night that Roger had six hundred a year besides his pay, and 
he is well up in the captains too; I shall make him exchange 
into a cavalry regiment when he gets his majority.” 

Hence it will be seen, that, clever as she was, acute, far-seeing 
and cautious, Mrs. Skyler was given, like less talented mortals, 
to the fatal mistake of “ counting her chickens before they were 


hatched.” 
CHAPTER XVII. 


. MRS. SKYLER PUTS A “SPOKE IN SOME ONE’S WHEEL.” ° 


ELABORATE preparations had been made (by Annie) for Mrs. 
Baggot’s musical party, which was to last from five till seven. 
The dining-room was given up to refreshments: tea, coffee, 
sweets and ices; the table was tastefully decorated, and two 
hired waiters were in attendance; Mrs. Baggot was far too inde- 
‘pendent to borrow the services of Leach. The drawing-room 
had been arranged to accommodate a number of, people; the 
boudoir was opened for the occasion, and all the rooms had been 
most beautifully adorned with flowers. Soon after five, flies and 
bath-chairs began to arrive, and the bell scarcely ceased ringing : 
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Mrs. Baggot, in her best afternoon gown, received about sixty 
guests, and the rooms were pretty well crammed ; the -dining- 
room especially presented the appearance of a struggling sea of. 
sealskins, handsome beaded mantles, imposing bonnets, tweed 
and broad-cloth shoulders, and grey and bald heads. Clara, as. 
joint-hostess, was invaluable on these occasions; exquisitely 
dressed in some filmy grey and silver garment, her hair pictur- 
esquely arranged, her fingers glittering with rings, she flitted 
about saying something “sweet” to every one, sorting acquaint- 
ances, so to speak, into “lots,” finding them seats, sending men 
into the refreshment room in charge of important dowagers, 
selecting who was to sing, and what they were to sing, and when 
She chose Roger as her own special azde de camp, and kept him 
constantly employed ; not once had he been able to seize a 
moment in order to exchange a word with Rose Yaldwin, whom 
at an early period Clara herself had graciously piloted into a 
distant corner (rather behind a sofa), and there effectually 
blocked her egress, by planting beside her a substantially-built 
matron—who was certain to remain at her post until the enter- 
tainment was over (it was in these little details, that Clara was so 
clever). 
- Mrs. Yaldwin, whose presence at such festivities was un- 
usual, occupied a reserved seat near the piano, with her ear- 
trumpet in her hand. The music proved to be first-rate; Mor- 
pingham was a notoriously “musical” settlement; one lady 
played Schumann’s music magnificently, several proficients of 
both sexes sang: there were vocal solos of various descriptions, 
a tenor gave a love song in a fine fruity voice, and a bass. 
followed with a melody, which gurgled up from unfathomable 
depths, and between the performances, was a loud humming 
buzz of conversation. Most of the company were old Indians, 
and here and there, you caught scraps of news from the East. 
Bald-headed, moustached men and portly ladies exchanged 
morsels of “gup,” and you gathered that Annie Boyson had 
gone to Mussouri this year, as her husband was employed in the: 
Doon; that George Franks was now collector at Kutcha, and 
Tom had exchanged into a Sikh regiment ; that the cholera was. 
bad at Benares, thirty-three cases in a week ; and that the rupee 
would touch one-and-threepence before it stopped. 

Mrs. Baggot sang a pretty little ballad, that merely required: 
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taste and expression, and sang it with considerablé success; but’ 
during a momentary silence, a little wizened lady with a yellow: 
face and beady black eyes, was heard by her immediate sur-. 
roundings to remark to her neighbour in a shrill falsetto, “Dear: 
me! I heard her sing that very song at Muttra, just five-and-; 


thirty years ago ; but her voice is gone, it’s like a pair of broken: 


bellows!” Poor Mrs. Baggot, this was indeed hard on her ; and, 
she had, moreover, a horrible consciousness that her ancient 
neighbour by the piano had imparted to various interested: 
listeners the fact that she was only four years younger than herself, 
Yes, she was almost certain that she heard that harsh, cracked 
treble, saying, “ Only four years younger than I am; would you 
believe it?” The sentence seemed to haunt her, to ring in her ears. 

Roger circulated in the throng, carrying cups, bringing music, 
and making himself useful. Rose from her retreat noted with 
surprise how intimate he and Clara had already become, how 
she bore him about with her, and tapped him familiarly on the 
arm, and smiled up into his eyes, and whispered to him confi- 
dentially, and sent him messages ; and Clara had only renewed 
her acquaintance with him yesterday! Of course he was her 
cousin, but—but, poor Rose, she saw but too plainly how it would 
be: Captain Hope must surely lose his heart to Clara Skyler, she 
was so gay, and pretty, and beautifully dressed, so self-pos- 
sessed, and conscious of her charms, so very different to herself— 
a silent, stupid, dowdy girl, sitting neglected and forlorn in a 
corner. In fact she went so far as to assure herself passionately 
that she was only fitted for such a position, and Mrs. Skyler had 
displayed the truest kindness in placing her there. How could, 
she—who had naturally stiff and shy manners—move about the. 
room in her shabby hat and dyed dress, and converse in a. 
sprightly fashion with strangers? Roger came near her once, but 
not to speak to her; he was bandying words with an animated. 
acquaintance, a lady whom he had known in India. 

“No, I am not what you would call musical,” he admitted. 
“I sing after mess, but that is nothing, most fellows do, and I 
suppose I sing in tune, or else they would take off their boots: 
and shy them at me—but I must honestly confess that classical 
music bores me. I like a stirring, rousing march, or a waltz ; but: 
when I hear what I don’t like, I take for granted that it is what: 
is called good music.” 
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-“ Did any one ever hear such conversation at a musical party? | 
Go away, you dreadful Goth!” cried the lady affectedly. “Go. 
away and take your heresy elsewhere.” 

- Roger glanced at Rose and her solid barrier—he could not get . 
near her—and said: , 

“You are well entrenched, I see, and Jacky is with you. I: 
suppose he undermined the position—I wish / could do the same ! 
But I could not crawl on all-fours without exciting remark. 
I suppose I dare not carry the sofa by assault? Don’t forget 
the Botanical Gardens to-morrow.” 

“ Roger,” said Mrs. Skyler, coming up in great haste, “there 
is old Mrs. Wiggins, who has had no tea—she is furious. Luckily 
I just discovered it. For mercy sake, take her undet your wing 
at once ; the old woman over by the window, with the ermine tip- 
pet. Do make yourself agreeable to her, and smooth her 
down.” 

Clara Skyler, busy as she was, had made a note of several 
small items. She had seen the dog, Jacky, ensconced by his 
former owner ; she instantly resolved to issue an edict, that the 
kitchen should be his dwelling place in future; also, she had 
caught the words, “ Botanical Gardens, to-morrow ;” and she had 
overheard the general talking to her cousin with extraordinary 
bonhomie—nay, he seemed quite warmly affectionate as he 
accosted Roger and said: 

“Well, Hope—this is a grand function! Did you see the 
Gazette to-day; and that fellow they have brought in from 
the 200th, shovelled him over the heads of about six others? 
Monstrous! And what do you think? I’m afraid I’ve dis- 
covered that that Blue Bermuda is a reprint. Come in and 
see it to-morrow morning, and give me your idea; if it turns 
out to be what I suspect, you ought to let your friend know.” 

Yes, this wonderful intimacy must be extinguished at once. 
About seven o’clock people bezan to move; the Yaldwins 
departed, Rose affecting to have enjoyed herself extremely. 
Miserable hypocrite! In honest truth, she was sadly out of 
spirits; she could see that she was not fated to shine in 
society, and had, in her own opinion, been eclipsed by every 
girl in the room—and especially by Clara Skyler (who was not a. 
girl). She had watched her with Roger, and noted the. variety 
of her by-play, and the power of expression of different kinds: 
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she had put into her eyes; no doubt she would easily succeed in 
making -him her slave. 

“Don’t go yet, general;’ pleaded the enchanting widow, 
accosting the party in the hall; “Miss Yaldwin will. see her 
grandmother home. I do so want to have‘a nice comfortable - 
little chat with you; we will go into the boudoir whilst this 
duet is coming off, for I have done my duty, and now,” with a 
delightful smile, “I may take a little pleasure.” 

The general admired “the little widow,” as he called her, and- 
was fond of talking to her, and: absorbing her flatteries ; in less. 
than two minutes they were in the boudoir alone. 

~ “ How well you are looking!” she exclaimed, gazing raptur-: 
ously into his face ; “so much better than when I left home.” 

“The same to you,” he rejoined, beaming genially under her 
blandishments. 

“ The Howards were asking about you most particularly ; they 
had often heard of you from their cousins in India, and were so 
interested to hear that I was a friend of yours. I suppose you 
know. my cousin Roger ?” 

- “Qh, yes, I know Hope rather well.” 

“Pray, now, tell me candidly what you think of him. I am 
most anxious to know your opinion of him,” looking up into his 
grim visage with quite a devout air. 

“ Oh, a smart, well-set-up fellow, none:of your eaisitiaais cane--- 
sucking idiots. I like him.” 

“ And he,” with a significant smile, in which there was more 
malice than mirth, “likes somebody.” 

- “What do you mean ?” staring interrogatively. 

“T believe, if all tales be true—Morpingham is always full of 
stories—that he has taken an immense fancy to Miss Rose.” 

“ Oh, stuff and nonsense! ” 

- “Not stuff and nonsense, my dear general. You have often 
complimented me on being a clever and sharp-sighted woman— - 
J always remember your praise—and lookers-on see most of the 
game. Eh?” 

“Game! What game?” he demanded savagely. 

" “Will you be very angry with poor little me, if I call it the- 
stamp game ?” was the truly brave reply. 

The general recoiled against the window shutter ond glared—- 
his feelings were beyond the point of speech. - 
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.“ Yes. Roger adds to your collection, does he not ?” she asked 
in her most playful manner. : 

“ He has certainly taken a wonderful interest in my collection, 
and given me some excellent examples,” replied the general, who 
had somewhat recovered his senses. 

“These specimens he got from London?” 

“Yes, from a friend of his who is also a collector.” 

‘“‘A friend!” she repeated with a scornful laugh. “These 
stamps are selected by an expert, and bought at a shop in the 
Strand. I picked up an open bill on the breakfast-room floor to- . 
day, addressed to Captain Hope, and acknowledging receipt for 
44 10s. from ‘Sanders’ Foreign Stamp Agency.’ ” 

“Bless my soul!” ejaculated her companion. “I had not the 
smallest idea of this.” 

-©You thought he got them a present?” and she smiled, her 
mouth being very much down at one corner. 

- “T swear I did, though I cannot say that he ever said so. . No, . 
he never did ; I took it for granted, like the old idiot I have been.. 
I'll give them all back to him at once,” he raged, as he walked 
about the room, “every man, Jack of them, and a good piece of 
my mind as well.” 

“ Don't, don’t, dear general,” raising her little hand imploringly. 
“If you do, you will get me into such a scrape, and I know you 
would not like to do that.” 

“Well,no. But do you really think the young fellow is coming 
after Rose?” 

“T think he flirts with her, from what I can hear, and if it came 
to anything I should be so very, very sorry for you. She is far 
too young to know her own mind ; and what would you do with- 
out her?” 

“Oh, as to that,” rather pompously, “ we could manage ie 
well.” 

“T am sure—excuse me for contradicting you—that you. could 
not, at least with any regard for your own eomfort.” 

The general looked .as black as a thunder cloud, but Mrs. 
Skyler calmly continued : 

“You see she attends on her grandmother entirely, sits with 
her, plays cards with her, and amuses her. She also does the 
housekeeping, I believe, and she reads to you, and writes some of 


your letters.” 
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‘She paused between each remark, so as to give xd listener 
ample time to digest these facts. i 

“If she leaves you, you will require a maid for Mrs. Yaldwin, 
of course, and also a lady-companion, an elderly. woman, who will ; 
play cribbage with your wife, arrange her work,.do the house- | 
keeping and read to you. Now I really don’t think that you and 
Mrs. Yaldwin would care to have a stranger and a third party 
always present—and yet she would be an absolute-necessity.” -- 

As she had stated the case, the general’s brow cleared, but his 
jaw became very long. 

“She would—she would,” he acquiesced after a considerable 
silence ; “ an infernally disagreeable necessity.” 

“ Now,” proceded Mrs. Skyler in her glibest manner, “ Rose is 
your own flesh and blood, she knows your ways, and / must say . 
that if she marries, and leaves you at present, she will be an un- 
grateful little monkey. She owes everything to you; you have 
reared her and educated her, and that would be a poor reward. 
I am only speaking out of my strong affection for Mrs. Yaldwin 
and yourself,” and this Sapphira the second, took the veteran’s 
rugged hand in hers, and stroked it sympathetically. 

“ Oh, yes, of course,” he assented ; “ but what the deuce am I to 
do? What do you suggest ?” 

“ Discourage his visits ; set your face sternly against his stamps ; ° 
keep Rose at home. He will soon be going away, and it will blow 
over, and remember,” with a finger on her lip and a smile in her 
eyes, “remember, my dear general, mum is the word, just as if . 
we were members of a court-miartial.” 

“Yes,” he answered with a somewhat harsh laugh, “ we have 
had a court-martial on Hope—and broke him.” 

As Mrs. Skyler watched her late confidant, walking stiffly down . 
the steps, she burst into an irrepressible laugh, and said half aloud : 

“ Ha, ha, Miss Rose Yaldwin! I flatter myself that I have put 
a pretty long spoke in your wheel.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“WHAT! NO MORE STAMPS ?” 


“TI WENT in to see the general just now,” said Roger to his aunt, 
“and he was quite grumpy. At first I thought it was the effect.’ 
of having discovered a reprint I had unfortunately given him, or, - 
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what upsets him-tertibly, a forgery among his own treasures ; but , 
it is something more than that. I cannot imagine how I have 
offended him, or why he was:so short with me.” 

- “ Poor, dear old thing,” ejaculated Clara in her drawling tone. ; 
“He is like that sometimes, even with me, but I never mind ;. I, 
know it is only his liver. As for you, Roger, he could not afford 
to quarrel with his only disciple,” she added with one of her most; 
subtle smiles. 

. © At any rate he says that I need not take the trouble to get: 
him any more stamps,” returned her cousin impressively. : 

_“What? No more stamps?” cried Mrs. Baggot ; “then he 
must be in avery bad way. I suppose he would not refuse if you 
were to.try him with a blue ninepenny Natal?” 

“One would think you were speaking of a fish, Aunt Polly. - 
Annie,” turning to Miss Baggot, “don’t forget that we are going . 
to the Botanical Gardens this afternoon. We are to call next 
door at three o’clock sharp. It’s an old engagement,” he ex- 
plained to Mrs. Skyler ; “we want to look at the tropical ferns 
and palms.” 

“To say nothing of voses,” she rejoined with her most know- 
ing air. “And won’t you take poor little me ?”. 

Mrs. Skyler was five feet six, but invariably spoke of herself as., 
if she were a fairy. 

“ May J not join this small expedition?” she pleaded. “I am_- 
devoted to flowers, and quite crazy on the subject of ferns.” 

Annie deliberately laid down her knitting and gazed at her, 
mendacious sister with eyebrows almost elevated to the roots 
of her hair ;—Clara knew a carnation from a dahlia perhaps? ; 
There could be no openly expressed objection to Mrs. Skyler’s 
society, and a party of five—a most uncomfortable number— 
duly started from No. 13. Of course Roger’s original plan was . 
spoiled ; naturally he wished to walk with Rose, exchanging her. 
for Annie with the general as was his custom ; now the general 
gallantly took charge of the two unmarsied ladies, and he was - 
left to escort his cousin, the widow. In some inexplicable . 
manner he never had a chance of being with Rose; Clara was, 
always close to his side, admiring, appealing and exclaiming,,; 
and hurrying him from plant to plant and house to house with a . 
haste that was almost headlong. Once he did come. across the , 
others, and immediately addressed himself to Miss Yaldwin, but, , 
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alas! ere he had spoken three sentences, he heard a shrill little 
shriek. - Clara had got a thorn into her finger, “Oh, such a nasty 


-big one! No, no, she could not trust any one to remove it 


but Cousin Roger, he had such good eyes and nerves. Roger 
must come and take it out at once.” The operation proved to be 
a tedious business ; there was a very minute puncture, but aftera 
long and exhaustive search it seemed that there was no thorn to 
be extracted ; at any rate Roger gave up the quest in some disgust. 
Half an hour had elapsed over this humbug, as he called it to 
himself, and the rest ot the party were out of sight and on their 
way home, and he was condemned to another ¢éfe-a-téte walk 
with Clara. a 

Captain Hope remained a week longer in Morpingham, and 
was afforded every opportunity of becoming well acquainted with 
his youngest cousin. He saw nothing of the Yaldwins, no more 
than if he had never known them ; there were no more pleasant 
walks, or even casual meetings in the street. Mrs. Skyler ac- 
companied him to dances, concerts and tennis tournaments in 
spite of himself, and kept him ina perpetual whirl ; she also took . 
excellent care that he saw nothing of Rose Yaldwin. She was a 
clever, unscrupulous, intriguing woman; only a clever woman 
could have so contrived that, despite her cousin’s determined 
effort to retain his intercourse with their next-door neighbours, 
he was always politely and effectually baffled. He felt as if he 
was entangled in some net, and not master of his own actions. 
He never suspected that there was a traitor in his camp, and that 
when she divined his plans she could send in a hurried note to 
the general, saying, “ R. is going in to see you this morning—be 
out,” or, “If you go on the Mall you will meet R.” 

‘ Roger became impatient of his position, and at length he 
suspected that his charming cousin Clara had something to say 
to it! 

He recalled old Mrs. Yaldwin’s warnings, “ When Clara comes, 
we shall see no more of you.” And in spite of Clara’s appealing 
glances, and the soft allurements of friendship, he broke. his 
bonds rather suddenly and went off to London. Clara was very . 
agreeable, no doubt ; but he found it difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that she was partly responsible for the wall of ice that 
had sprung up simultaneously with her appearance on the scene 
between him and his new friends. He had promised his aunt to 
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return for Christmas, and he promised himself to undermine Clara’s 
manceuvres. And Rose? She had’ seen all, Captain Hope 
and Mrs. Skyler were together day by day; she had noticed 
them going out and coming in, had seen them in that too tell- 
tale window: Captain Hope looking at some book, and Mrs. 
Skyler leaning affectionately over him, with her hand on his 
shoulder. Yes, he had quite abandoned them—and it was only 
-what she had expected. He had been her grandfather’s friend, 
of course, more than hers ; but, still he was her friend too, he 
had said so. And she would always remember him gratefully. 

Yes ; she called it gratitude, for he had saved her from a great 
mistake ; he had brought a sudden flood of sunshine into her 
poor starved life, and he had obtained a free pardon for Jacky. 

The general had recently become surprisingly liberal to 
Rose ; had opened his purse-strings and made her an allowance. 
She never suspected—nor did her unintentional benefactress—that 
she had to thank Clara Skyler for this. Her words had sunk into 
the general’s heart ; and in the main, he was a just old gentle- 
man. If Rose accomplished the duties of companion and ladies’ 
maid, she saved two salaries, and should have some remuneration 
beyond mere board and lodging. He had noticed how shabby 
she looked at the musical party, totally different to other girls; 
and Rose had an air about her and the carriage of a lady; 
it was all very fine for Jane Randall to say, “ The girl will inherit 
her mother’s extravagant ideas. Keep her down; ten pounds 
a year is ample to spend on her dress, and give her threepence 
a week pocket money.” Jane herself, had had a happy girlhood, 
and every indulgence and luxury. He knew that she was now 
at heart a most grasping, avaricious woman ; and the more he 
saved, she imagined, the more there would be for “er. He could 
not endure Jane’s husband, a gloomy retired colonel, nor her two 
drawling stuck-up daughters ; but Jane and her children had 
never disgraced him. People seemed to have forgotten that 
other business now; indeed, he had recently received a letter 
from Rose’s uncle, a wealthy Midland squire, expressing a wish 
that she should visit them. All very fine, after thirteen years. 
Some one, perhaps, had told him that the girl was a Standish, 
-which was true ; and a beauty, which was also a fact ; he merely 
inclosed the invitation in an envelope, and sent it back by return 
of post. 
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~ Rose must have an allowance—how much? he wondered in’a 
‘vague manner. He marched in next door, and finding Mrs. Baggot 
-alone, immediately proceeded to cross-examine her on the subject. 

“TI am going to make Rose an allowance,” he remarked ; “for 
-her dress, you understand ; and I want to talk to you about the 
‘matter.” 

“Well, indeed, general,” said the plain-spoken lady, “ you are 
‘not giving it a day too soon. I hope you mean to allow her 
something substantial ; it’s a mistake to bring up girls in absolute 
ignorance of the value of money; and besides, you are a rich 
man, and Rose is a beauty.” 

Her visitor waved his hand impatiently, and said: 

“ Mrs. Skyler is always well turned out: now I would like Rose 
to dress something in that style—tasteful, quiet and ladylike.” 

“Oh, my poor, dear, simple man,” cried Mrs. Baggot, raising 
both her plump hands with a gesture of commiseration, “do you 
know what you are saying? Clara spends four hundred a year 
on her clothes and odds and ends, if she spends a penny.” 

The general fixed his eyes steadily on Mrs. Baggot to see 
if she was joking. No; she appeared to be unusually serious. 

“Why, even Annie,” she continued volubly, “who has two 
hundred a year of her own, and always looks as if her things 
were secondhand, she fritters away about eighty pounds. As 
to myself—” she paused, and cleared her throat, and returned 
afresh to the charge. “To give you some idea of what dress 
costs, this gown on me was fifteen guineas, plain as it looks; 
my shoes,” exhibiting a ready foot, “ were thirty-five shillings, 
at Hook’s; my stockings—I always wear silk—cost eighteen 
shillings.” 

“Oh; that will do!” interrupted the general, rising hastily 
to his feet. “I am indeed a poor simple old man. I came in to 
ask for information that would be some guide to a person of 
moderate means; not to listen to a-confession of insane 
extravagance.” 

“Thank you very much, general,” returned Mrs. Baggot, with 
unruffled good humour. “ What do you say to a woman who gives 
‘ninety pounds for a sealskin cloak ?” ‘ 

“TI say, Hanwell Lunatic Asylum,” he rejoined with laconic 
‘ severity. 

“Then what will you say to a man who gives one hundred 
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guineas for two dirty little sticky stamps; where is he to be 
incarcerated? There is sense in the warm fur cloak, it keeps out 


-the cold ; but a stamp would not go far in that way, eh!” 


The only audible reply the general vouchsafed to this query, 


-was the loud banging after him of the drawing-room door. 


Rose was amazed, when her grandfather summoned her into 


‘the study the next morning, to find that she was not to receive, 


as she expected, a severe wigging about some housekeeping 
shortcoming, but to be presented with a cheque. 

“ Look here,” he began, “I don’t like to see you dressed like a 
housemaid. I had no idea that women’s clothes cost so much. 
I remember when I only paid five pounds for a silk dress for 
your grandmother; however, times have changed, and I am 
going to allow you sixty pounds a year; yes, and more, if you 
want it. Here is thirty pounds now; but if I ever catch you 


‘sending a penny to that hunks, I don’t know what I won't 


do to you; it will be worse for you, bear ¢hat in mind.” 

Rose received the money in wide-eyed astonishment, muttered 
a few words of thanks; and boldly despatched ten pounds of 
her newly-acquired riches to Hubert by the very next mail. 


‘She was accorded much more liberty than formerly. 


Mrs. Skyler’s remarks had burned into the general’s mind. 
Rose was useful; Rose was worth her salt. Rose (though she 
should never know it) was invaluable. As for Hope, that was all 


‘the little widow’s imagination. Women were so ready to jump at 


matrimonial conclusions. Men were not so easily got hold of ; it 
was different when 4e was a young man, he said to himself with 
a profound sigh. 

Meanwhile, Rose was often permitted to go for walks with 
Annie, who took her to the best shops and gave her the best 
advice with respect to her numerous purchases. Rose enjoyed 
these outings extremely, but would have shrunk from confessing, 
even to herself, why she found them so pleasant. 

Among other topics, such as the price of furs, stockings and 
serge, Annie talked of Roger; he had sent his adieux to Miss 
Yaldwin by her, and begged her to say how sorry he was not to 
find her at home when he called, but that he hoped to be more 
fortunate at Christmas. Yes, he was coming down at Christmas ; 
and Rose found herself looking forward to the end of the year 
with unparalleled interest and anticipation. 
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Mrs. Yaldwin, who had been failing’ for many months, now 
became entirely bedridden, and her granddaughter spent most 
of her time in her room ; the old lady was suffering no pain, it 
was only a gradual break up of what had never been a strong 
constitution. Mrs. Baggot, hale, and brisk, and juvenile, visited 
her frequently, and assured the general authoritatively, that he 
must immediately engage a nurse, unless he wished to have two 
members of his family bedridden. The general wondered that 
this had not occurred to him before, and secured an efficient 
attendant at once; he had become much less formidable of late, 
and people could now venture to make suggestions without being 
subsequently compelled to turn and flee. Mrs, Skyler called 
occasionally at No. 13, and paid a hurried visit; she made 
a few snubbing, stinging speeches to Rose, remarked in great 
astonishment on her smart dresses—little did she guess that 
she was herself responsible for this bright new weapon in her 
rival’s hand—and sarcastically begged for her milliner’s address. 
Then she flattered her dear general, and glanced at his latest 
stamps, and generally left him in high good-humour, and with 
an increased opinion of himself; and Rose, with hot cheeks and 
a smarting soul. In a delicate, subtle way, which was as an un- 
known language to the plain old soldier, this amiable woman con- 
trived to convey to the girl that she pitied her, and disapproved 
of her; that she had been sly, scheming and susceptible, and 
serenely hinted her opinion that she had angled shamelessly for 
Roger Hope—and lost him ! 


(To be continued.) 






































The Execution of Douts XVI. 


“ THE execution of Louis XVI.,” wrote Marat in the Journal de 
la République, “is one of those memorable events which make an 
epoch in the history of nations.” These words were penned 
within a few hours of the king’s death, and were merely 
prophetic. But the party in the Convention to which Marat 
belonged, and which was responsible for the act of regicide—a 
small minority which, backed by the unprincipled mob of Paris, 
tyrannized over and cowed the timid or apathetic majority— 
never acted with more deliberate purpose than when they sent 
Louis XVI. to the scaffold. Part of the consequences of their 
action they knew and intended ; some of the results thereof were 
necessary and inevitable, and it was not difficult to foresee that 
they would be results of a character which would place the 
king’s execution among epoch-making events. In part they 
were deceived, as we, looking back upon that 21st of January, 
1793, after the lapse of a hundred years, and with subsequent 
history to guide us, can plainly see. The murder of Louis XVI. 
did not overthrow the foundations of the monarchy in France, 
nor.could it have done so. It did not even destroy tyranny, for 
it was itself an act of tyranny. As has been truly said, it was 
not the king who was slain, but the man. And inasmuch as the 
majority of the nation looked with secret disapproval upon the 
slaughter of the man, against whom no crimes could be proved 
to justify so terrible a punishment, the act of regicide had no 
effect in removing any last traces of attachment to the kingship, 
of which the man was the symbol, as might have been the case 
had Louis really been the tyrant that his enemies represented 
hint. -But in part, as we said, the Jacobin authors of the crime 
37 
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acted with deliberation, and knew how to produce inevitable 
results which they conceived to be advantageous to the cause of 
the Revolution and of France. Louis had been dethroned 
because ever since the declaration of war against Austria and 
Prussia his position was an impossible one. He was only an 
obstacle to the nation in its first step towards re-organization— 
the maintenance of its independence against the foreign invader. 
But to the extreme party, the dethroned and powerless Louis— 
a prisoner in the Temple—was still a stumbling-block (pierre 
adachoppement). To save the Revolution, to save their country, 
nay, to save themselves, they believed that there was only one 
course, to defy the world, to show to all parties and to all nations 
that with them there was no compromise, that those who were 
not with them were against them, and that the struggle with 
them, whenever it.might ensue, would be a death-struggle, “to 
hurl at the feet of the coalised kings as the gage of battle the head 
of aking.” And in this act of death-defiance they knew that 
the whole of France would be involved with them. -“The 
execution of the king,” continues Marat, “will give to the 
nation a new energy to drive back the fierce hordes of foreign 
satellites who shall dare to bear arms against us. For we can 
no longer recede, and such is our position to-day that we must 
conquer or die, an obvious truth which Cambon has expressed 
in a sublime figure: ‘We have at length set foot on the island 
of Liberty, and we have burnt the vessel which brought us 
there.” pid 

Europe, thrilled with horror, accepted the challenge. War, uni- 
versal war, was the result, not ceasing, except for short breathing 
spaces, for more than twenty years, during which time Europe 
and France herself saw strange changes. For in the first place 
the Jacobin gage of battle was not hurled only at the feet of 
foreign despots ; it was hurled‘at the feet of enemies at home 
And these enemies were two-fold, friends of the Old Régime 
and lukewarm patriots. So that five or six, days after the 
éxecution, the greater part of the Convention who had voted for 
the king’s.death were affrighted at what they had done. And: 
being stricken with terror themselves, they must “make terror ”. 
for others, for all who would not go forward with them, for. all 
who wished to recede or even to stand still.. And so first the 
Girondins fell, discredited with the nation by their pusillanimity 
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during the king’s trial, and then the Jacobins turned one 
against the other, and the strange spectacle was seen of the 
Revolution devouring her own children. And then when the: 
panic had spent itself, a military despotism arose, overrune- 
ning all Europe, removing old landmarks, and destroying the 
whole fabric of medizvalism, so that it could never be built up. 
again. 

But the narrative of the execution of Louis XVI. will not be 
read now-a-days because of the influence which it had upon the 
destinies of Europe, but for the sake of the man himself.. The 
Revolution is to us chiefly interesting for the remarkable. charac- 
ters which it produced. And of Louis XVI., it may almost be 
said that until his imprisonment in the Temple he was without 
character. As a king he had never been.able to realize the 
duties and responsibilities of kingship. Consequently his higher 
qualities remained latent for want of anything to develop them. 
It is doubtful whether any man in the circumstances in which 
Louis XVI. was placed, could have come forward and put 
himself at the head of the Revolution, and guided its course into 
safe and wide channels, where its destructive energy would 
have worn itself out. Certain it is that Louis was quite unequal 
to such a task. Devoted as he was to the interests of his 
people, sincerely anxious to remedy the real distempers from 
which the nation suffered, he was not the man to shake himself 
free from the shackles of the system which he found in being at 
the commencement of his reign, nor throughout all the events of 
the first years of the Revolution did he show himself other than 
weak and irresolute. And it was impossible for him to help 
sympathizing with the foreign powers against whom he was 
forced to declare war, because they resented the restraints whith 
were put upon him, and by whose success alone his throne, and: 
indeed his life, could be saved. But during the last few months 
of.his life as a prisoner in the Temple he appears in quite a 
different light. His courage and equanimity in adversity, with 
the presentiment of his coming death ever before his mind, his 
devotion to his family, his anxiety for the welfare of. his devoted 
servants, for the safety of the advocates who were brave enough 
to..defend his cause, his eagerness to give no offence even to 
those who wete most brutal in their conduct towards himself, beget 


an admiration for his character which no part. of his former life 
37 
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could possibly inspire. And in all this there was no cringing, no 
hypocrisy, no conscious posing before the eyes of posterity, no 
courting of a martyr-death, such as have too often disfigured the 
conduct of those upon whom the world has bestowed the crown of 
martyrdom. There is nothing but the gentle resignation and 
patient forbearance of the true Christian. 

Of the king’s serenity in misfortune we have ample testimony 
in the narrative written by his faithful valet Cléry. Each day 
had its allotted duties, tasks, studies and recreations. Of himself 
he seemed to think little. His sole care was to make the lives of 
his fellow-captives as tolerable as might be. At one time we see 
him teaching his son geography, at another amusing his children 
by making them guess riddles taken from a collection of “ Mer- 
cures de France,” which he had found in the Temple library. 
There is no chafing at the bars, no struggling against the inevit- 
able, such as would have worn away the spirit of a tougher and 
more ambitious nature. At four o'clock each afternoon he re- 
freshed himself with a short nap, while his wife, his sister and his 
children sat round in silence, almost in wonderment, gazing with 
respect upon those noble features, whose serenity misfortune 
seemed even to increase, and on which was plainly legible the 
happiness which he enjoyed. And this equanimity becomes all 
the more admirable when we consider that it was not mere pas- 
sive indifference which he had to endure from his gaolers, but 
cruel and studied brutality. So closely was he watched that he 
could not speak a word with his wife except in the presence of 
coarse and insolent Municipals. Nay, from the commencement 
of his trial, he was not permitted to see his family at all except 
for an hour or more the night before his death. His children 
might come to him, it was decreed, on one condition, namely, 
that they did not see their mother or aunt again until after the 
last examination—a concession which Louis refused, feeling that 
their mother had greater need of the children than he had. 
During the earlier period of his captivity he and his family were 
wont to take an afternoon walk in the Temple gardens. As they 
passed, through the garden gate a ruffian barred their way that. 
lie: might: puff his tobacco smoke in their faces, to the infinite 
amusement of the soldiers, who had brought théir seats and 
taken up good positions to see the sport. As they walked round 
the garden they were exposed to the insults of the sentinels, 
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while the soldiers chalked the walls with abuse and scurrility for 
them to see when they returned. Newspapers were not allowed 
to be brought into the rooms where the captives were confined ; 
but when they contained insulting expressions against the king 
or queen,.or some monstrous libel on the character of his 
sainted sister, the rule was broken, and they were placed in some 
conspicuous position where the king could not fail to see them. 
“The king,” says Cléry, “was not concerned by these articles 
except so far as they affected the people. ‘The French,’ he said, 
‘are very unfortunate in letting themselves be thus deceived.’” 
Only once is Louis recorded to have uttered a word of complaint 
at the treatment he had to endure, and that was when the blow 
was struck at his tenderest spot, his devotion to his son. It was 
on the 11th of December, the day when he was first brought 
before the bar of the Convention. Two hours before the mayor 
arrived to conduct him thither, the Municipals had separated 
his son from him. The grief he suffered was such. that even 
one of his gaolers was touched, and when the mayor Cambon 
at length appeared, Louis said, “I should have wished that 
my son might have been left with me during the two hours 
that I have passed in waiting for you. However, this treatment 
is no worse than that which I have experienced here for four 
months.” 

Louis was allowed to employ counsel in his trial before the 
Convention. He chose M. Target, who declined, pleading old 
age. M. Tronchet was then appealed to. Meanwhile numerous 
letters had ‘been received by the Convention from men volunteer- 
ing their services to the king in his day of need. That from 
Lamoignon de Malesherbes, once a minister, and now an old 
man of seventy, is worth quoting. “I know not,” he writes, “ if 
the Convention will allow Louis XVI. a counsel for his defence, 
and if it will leave him the choice of one. Should it do so, I 
desire. that he may know that if he should choose me for that 
duty, I am ready to devote myself thereto. Twice was I called 
to the Council of him who was my master, in days when that 
honour was sought after by all; I owe him the same service 
when it is a duty that most people think dangerous.” . Louis 
accepted the offer of Malesherbes, with whom also Tronchet 
consented.to act, and a younger man, Deséze, was selected to do 
the pleadings. The meeting of Louis and Malesherbes was most 
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affecting. When Malesherbes entered the room, the king ‘was 
reading Tacitus. He left his book and ran up to the worthy 
old man, whom he clasped tenderly in his arms. The former 
minister melted into tears at the sight of his master, and even 
Louis’ eyes became moist. “ Your sacrifice,” he said, “is all the 
more generous that you risk your life without any chance of 
saving mine.” Malesherbes tells us that the king was often much 
troubled at the risk his counsel were running, knowing that it 
would never be in his power to compensate them. 

* On Christmas Day, 1792, Louis wrote his will—a remarkable 
document which should be read in full. Only a few passages 
can be quoted here...... “I beg all to whom I may have 
inadvertently given offence (I do not remember to have deliber- 
ately given offence to any one), or those to whom I may have set 
an ill example or given cause for scandal, to pardon me the 
wrong which they think I have done them. I beg all men of 
charity to unite their prayers with mine, to obtain from God the 
pardon of my sins.” To his son he would fain teach some of the 
lessons in political science which he had himself learnt by bitter 
experience. “I warn my son, if he should have the misfortune 
to become king, to reflect that he owes himself entirely to the 
happiness of his fellow-citizens ; that he ought to forget all hatred 
and all resentment, particularly for the adversities and vexations 
that I now experience ; that he can only secure the happiness of 
his people by reigning in accordance with the laws ; but, at the 
same time, that a king cannot make the laws respected, and do 
the good which is in his heart, unless he has the necessary 
authority, and that otherwise, being hampered in his conduct, and 
failing to inspire respect, he is more harmful than useful.” Of 
his gaolers he says, “I pardon very willingly those who have been 
my guards for the ill-treatment and cruelty which they have 
thought fit to use towards me. I have come across some sym- 
pathetic and compassionate souls. May they enjoy in their 
hearts that tranquility which their kindly feelings ought to give 
them.” 

On Thursday, the seventeenth of January, Malesherbes came 
to tell him the verdict of the Convention. The king made no 
‘movement which announced either surprise or emotion. He 
appeared affected only by the distress of his old minister, and 
even tried to comfort him. “As for myself,” he said, “death does 
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not frighten me; I have thé gréatest confidence in the mercy of 
God.” 

So calmly did he receive the news that when Malesherbes had 
gone he quietly shaved himself. On Friday and the following 
days he read in the “History of England” the narrative of 
the death of Charles the First. 

Not till three days after did the Executive Council come, 
headed by the Minister of Justice, Garat, to make to him the 
official announcement. Gronvelle, the secretary, read the four 
articles, in which the National Convention declared that Louis 
Capet (so they called him), being guilty of conspiracy against the 
liberty of the nation, and of wicked attempts against the general 
safety of the State, shall suffer the punishment of death, and that 
the sentence shall be carried out by the Provisional Executive 
Council within twenty-four hours, counting from its notification 
to him. At the words, “shall suffer the punishment of death,” a 
heavenly look illuminated his countenance, announcing to those 
who surrounded him that death had no terrors for innocence. 
His enemies testify to the spirit with which he heard his fate. 
“ Quel homme ! quelle résignation ! quel courage !” said Garat to 
Edgeworth a few hours later. “No; nature alone could not 
give him such strength. He is inspired by something more than 
human.” He handed Garat a paper, which he begged him to 
present to the Convention, in which he requested a delay of 
three days, to enable him to prepare to appear before God; a 
confessor, whose name he would mention ; and permission to see 
his family during the interval whenever he should ask for them, 
and without witnesses. He also gave Garat the name and 
address of the confessor he wished for—M. Edgeworth de 
Firmont, No. 483, Rue de Bacq, a man of Irish birth, whom he 
had already requested through Malesberbes to assist at his death, 
even before his fate was decided on. 

About six in the evening Garat returned with the answer of 
the Convention: “That Louis was at liberty to call in such a 
man of religion as he should think proper, and to see his family 
freely without witnesses, but that, as to the respite of three 
days, the Convention passed to the order of the day.” The 
king received the news calmly and with composure. 

But not even now could he see his family without witnesses. 
‘He had been intrusted to the care of the Commune of Paris, 
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and ‘their officials had been ordered not to lose sight of him. 
Consequently, to reconcile the conflicting decisions of ‘the 
Commune and the Convention, Garat arranged that he was. to 
interview his family in the dining-room, to which there was a 
glass door, so that the officials could still see, though ‘not hear 
him, 

Garat had brought Edgeworth in the same carriage with him, 
and when the minister had departed, the king and the confesso? 
were left alone. M. Edgeworth, overcome by his emotions, fell 
at the king’s feet in an agony of tears. The sight touched 
Louis far more than the decree which had just been read to him, 
and for a time he too gave way to tears; but soon recovering 
himself, he led the priest into a little closet communicating with 
the dining-room. They remained together for nearly two hours, 
The king again broke down as he read through his will. “He 
showed no signs of emotion,” writes Edgeworth, “ till he pro- 
nounced the names of those dear to him. Then his tears flowed 
and his sobs for a moment choked his utterance.” At length 
he rose, and leaving the confessor behind him, went out and 
asked to be conducted to his family. The answer was, “ No! 
they must come to him.” 

At half-past eight the docr “s the ante-room orened. The 
queen first appeared, leading her son by the hand ; then Madame 
Royale and Madame Elizabeth ; all flung ioimuiui into the 
king’s arms. A mournful silence reigned for some minutés 
and was only interrupted by sobs—by sobs and cries so piercing 
that they were heard beyond the courtyard of the Tower. At 
last the tears ceased, for they had no longer strength to shed 
them ; they spoke in a low voice and with some degree of calm- 
ness, At a quarter-past ten the interview ceased. The king 
was the first to rise, and all followed him, clinging to him. They 
made a few steps towards the door, moaning most sadly. “I 
assure you,” said the king, “that I will see you. to-morrow at 
eight o’clock.” “You promise,” they replied, all together. “Yes, 


‘. I promise.” “Why not at seven o’clock ?” said the queen. “ Well, 


then, at seven,” answered the king; “adieu!” He pronounced 
this “adieu” in a manner so expressive that thé sobs redoubled, 
Madame Royale fell fainting at his feet. Cléry raised her up 
and helped Madame Elizabeth to support her.: The king, wish- 
ing to put an end to this heartrending scene, embraced them in 
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the tenderest manner, and gathered strength to tear himself 
away from their arms. “ Adieu! adieu!” he said, and re-entered 
his chamber. According to one account, the queen said to the 
Municipals as she passed through the ante-room, “ Vous étes tous 
des scélérats.” The same authority has it that she and Madame 
Elizabeth revisited him the same night at ten o’clock, and that 
it was then that he made the promise to see them on the morrow, 
But Cléry and Edgeworth both agree that after the interview he 
rejoined the latter in the closet, and there, with the exception of 
a short interval for supper, remained till half-past twelve. 

On Monday, the twenty-first of January, Louis rose at five 
o'clock, and at six heard the mass which was said by Edgeworth 
in his bedroom, the chest of drawers being arranged in the middle 
of the room as an altar. “My God!” he said to the priest. 
“ How happy I am that I have preserved my religious principles! 
Without them where should I benow?” After mass he took an 
affectionate farewell of Cléry, thanking him for all his devotion, 
and shortly afterwards he gave him a seal to give to his son, and 
a ring—his wedding-ring—for the queen. “Say to the queen, to 
my dear children, to my sister, that I had promised to see them 
this morning, but that I wished to spare them the pain of so cruel 
a separation (so had Edgeworth counselled). -How much it costs 
me to part from them without their last embraces!” He wiped 
away a few tears, and then added, in a most mournful manner, 
“ Say to them for me, Adieu!” 

At nine o'clock Santerre, general of the National Guard, 
appeared. “Are you come for me?” said the king, coming out 


-of his closet. “Yes.” “I request a minute.” He returned to 


the closet and said to Edgeworth, “ All is finished ; sir, give me 
your blessing, and pray God that it may sustain me to the end.” 
He then issued forth, Edgeworth following him. He addressed a 
Municipal, named Jacques Roux, who was in front : “ I request you 
to give this paper [his will] to the queen—to my wife.” “That's 
not my business,” was the answer ; “I ant here to take you to 
the scaffold.” Another Municipal, Gobeau, took it. Cléry gave 
him his hat ; his riding-coat he refused. “Gentlemen,” he said 
to the Municipals, “I should wish that Cléry may remain about 
my son, who is accustomed to him; I hope that the Commune 
will grant this request.” Then, looking at Santerre and stamping 


‘with his right foot on the ground, “ Partons.” 
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The first court was crossed on foot; at the entrance to the 
second was the mayor’s carriage. The king and Edgeworth took 
their places on the back seat opposite two gens a'armes.' On 
the way they read some of the Psalms, taking alternate verses. 
‘The drive lasted two hours. The carriage: passed ‘between rows 
of armed and silent citizens. At door or window not a face was 
seen. An attempt at rescue had been apprehended, but the 
clever precautions of the executive had made that impossible. 
‘Only some voices cried, “Grace!” at the Temple gate. To 
drown such cries a number of drummers marched in front of the 
horses. 

The carriage at length stopped in the Place de la Révolution, 
where a large open space had been left around the scaffold. 
‘This space was lined with cannon, beyond which as far as the 
eye could reach stretched a multitude in arms. Before the door 
was opened the king said to the two gens a’armes in an author- 
‘itative tone, “Sirs, I recommend to you this gentleman. Take 
care that after my death no insult is offered him.” When he 
alighted, three executioners surrounded him and would have 
removed his clothes, but he repulsed them proudly, and himself 
undid his collar and his shirt so as to expose his neck and 
‘shoulders. Either now or after he had mounted the scaffold, 
for accounts differ, the executioners wished to bind his hands. 
“What do you want?” he said, drawing away his hands quickly. 
“To bind you,” answered one of the executioners. “Bind me?” 
rejoined the king indignantly. ‘“ Never will I consent to that. 
Do as you have been ordered, but think not that you shall 
‘bind me.” The executioners persisted; they. raised their 
‘voices, and appeared to wish to call for help. It was an awful 
‘moment. It seemed as though a struggle were about to take 
-place, which would only end in violence to the king’s person. 
‘Edgeworth reminded him that this new outrage. was but a 
‘last trait of resemblance between him and the God who was 
about to be his reward. Then he submitted. “Do your will,” 
‘he said to the executioners; “I will drink the cup to the 
-dregs.” 

The steps which led up to the scaffold were extremely 
‘steep to mount. The king was obliged to support . himself 
‘on Edgeworth’s arm. But when he reached the last step 
he escaped as it were from Edgeworth’s hands, crossed the 
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‘whole: breadth of the scaffold with a firm step, imposed 
silence by a-single glance on the fifteen or twenty drummers 
who were drawn up opposite to him, and in a loud voice 
distinctly pronounced these words, “I die innocent of all the 
crimes laid to my charge. I pardon the authors of my 
death, and I pray God that the blood you are about to 
shed may never fall upon France.” The authorities differ as 
to the exact form of words. All agree that he pardoned his 
enemies. He was going to continue, when a man on horse- 
back in the National uniform—Santerre, according to one 
account—rode sword in hand and with angry cries at the 


‘drummers, and forced them to drown the voice. Many shouts 


were also heard at the same time encouraging the executioners. 
They seized him, struggling, and bound him to the plank. 
Edgeworth, stooping, said, “ Son of S. Louis, ascend to Heaven.” 
The knife fell down. So hurriedly was the deed done that he 
had not his neck, but the hinder part of his head and his jaw 
horribly dissevered. The youngest of the executioners seized 
.the head and showed it to the people, walking round the scaffold. 
-At first a gloomy silence prevailed. Then arose cries of “ Vive la 
‘République.” Little by little the cries increased, and were soon 


-taken up by the whole crowd. Every hat was in the air. Then 
‘a rush was made for the scaffold to dip pikes and handkerchiefs 


tin the blood. One ruffian actually tasted it, with the brutal 
‘exclamation that it was shockingly bitter. The hair and pieces 
‘of the dress were sold by the enaensionaey though Sanson after- 
wards denied it. ‘‘ Every one,” says Mercier, “carries some 
bloody vestige of this tragical scene.” 

Thus died Louis XVI. Of all those who came to that scaffold 
-during those terrible years, he alone brought with him no 
thoughts of vengeance and despair. He alone—the most 
innocent,.the most sinned .against—speaks of pardon. “By 
‘those words he still seemed to reign over those who had 
come to witness his death, filled with {the passions and furies 
-of earth. He alone seemed to be detached from earth to possess 
heaven.” 

On the morning of this terrible day the princesses rose 
‘at six o'clock. The night before, the queen had scarcely 
-strength enough to put her son to bed. She threw herself, 


dressed as she was, upon her own_ bed, where she was heard 
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shivering with cold and grief all night long. At a quarter 
past six the. door opened. The princesses believed that 
‘they were sent for to see the king; but it was only the officers 
looking for a -prayer-book for his mass. They did not, 
however, abandon the hope of seeing him, till the shouts of 
joy of the unprincipled populace told them . that. all was 
over. 

Of the general feeling in Paris on this memorable day we 
have, as might be expected, conflicting accounts. Fockedey tells 
us that the capital was in anguish; that whole families were in 
tears ; that many of the National Guard looked as though they 
were themselves going to execution; that imprecations were 
heard on all sides against the authors of the crime. According 
to Mercier, the day of punishment made no impression. “ The 
theatres were open, the drinking houses round the bloody scene 
emptied their cans as usual, and they cried cakes and petits-patés 
around the decapitated body.” Among patriots there was as 
yet no apprehension. “For the first time since the Federation,” 
wrote Marat, “the people appeared animated with a serene joy, 
It seemed as though they had just been taking part in a religious 
festival. Freed from the burden of tyranny, and penetrated with 
the sentiment of brotherhood, every heart indulged in the hope 
of a happier future.” And Prudhomme wrote: “In the evening 
citizens fraternized far more than before. In the streets and in 
the cafés they shook hands, promising, as they did so, to live in 
greater unity than ever, now that the stumbling-block had been 
removed.” 

The body of Louis XVI. was, immediately after the execution, 
removed to the cemetery of the Madeleine. The executioners 
covered it with quicklime so as to destroy all trace of it. How- 
ever, the searches made.in 1814 resulted in the discovery of a 
part of it, which was transferred, in January, 1815, with the 
remains of Marie Antoinette, to S. Denis. “Over the spot where 
he was interred, Napoleon commenced the splendid temple of 
Glory, after the battle of Jena, and the superb edifice was com- 
pleted by the Bourbons and now forms the church of the 
Madeleine. Louis was executed on the same ground where the 

‘queen and the Princess Elizabeth and so many other noble 
victims of the Revolution perished—where Danton and Robes- 
pierre afterwards suffered, and where the Emperor Alexander 
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and the allied sovereigns took their station when the victorious 
allies entered Paris in 1814! The history of modern Europe 
has not a scene fraught with equally interesting recollections to 
exhibit. It is now marked by the colossal obelisk of blood-red 
granite which was brought from Thebes, in Upper Egypt, by the 
French government in 1833.” 











The Two Lives of Marion Leigh. 


By R. M. STRONG, 
Author of “THE PArRSON’s SToRy,” “ My MYSTERIOUS MODEL,” “My 
FRIENDLY JAP,” “Guy DANEL’S ORDEAL,” etc., etc. 


IT was an entirely charming ball, full of life and go. From the 
famous Austrian band down to the waxed floors and the wealth 
of flowers, everything was about as perfect as it well could be. 
So ran the verdict, which was all but universal. That it was 
really “not half bad,” was an admission wrung from the most 
grudging grumbler there ; and gayest and brightest and, said 
some, loveliest among all the women there, shone the gay, the 
witty and the fair Marion Leigh. 

Her charm was over all who were so fortunate as to come 
within its range. Men—young, middle-aged and old—all felt 
the potent spell; while the women, powerless to counteract it, 
looked on and smiled, a rather dubious and expressive smile, 
and asked their partners whether after all she was not “just a 
trifle odd?” 

“ How do you mean, odd ?” countered one more devoted even 
than the rest, who, it was whispered, either had or wished to 
have the right to challenge any such remark. 

“Qh, that is the strangest thing about her; one cannot quite 
explain, one can only—but surely you, who know her better 
than the most, must have noticed—for instance, her eyes,” and 
the speaker paused suggestively. 

“Well, what about her eyes?” and the man opened wide his 
own. 

“ How convincingly blank, to be sure! You hardly knew she 
had any, did you ?” sneered the lady challenged, who, as blonde 
rival to the other’s brown, felt herself driven on to lead the 
attack. 

“Oh, she has eyes, and exceptionally fine ones they are, 
and——” 
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“Uses them to some purpose, one cannot fail but see,” and a 
pair of cold steely blue orbs. flashed venomously back in answer 
as their owner went on: “ But I—what colour should you say 
they were?” 

“Asa rule, grey, a dark grey,:sometimes almost——” 

“Then you have noticed, after all: That is what I meant. 
They are always changing with her mood. The pupils, is it ? 
expand and contract until—you will say I am spiteful, no doubt, 
but they remind me of nothing so much as of a cat; but there, 
I don’t expect you to agree with me, or to endorse——” 

“Certainly the resemblance has never struck me, but then all 
these things are so much a matter of—er—taste,” he rejoined 
quietly. 

“You mean it was not quite nice of me to make the compari- 
son. Oh! I knew you would say that. But, don’t you: see, 
you are a man, and naturally to you they will both seem and be 
different.. Women look at women with other eyes.” 

“ And speak to each other, I suppose, with other tongues. I: 
thought you were friends,” he returned, still unmoved. 

“No, really? I believe, with. the rest, I did try to find out 
what she was made of, but we could not agree. My fault again, 
you will say ; possibly it was.” And the slow motion of the fan 
was as deliberate as the calculated words. 

“ And may I ask what you found ?” 

“Nothing.” This with a smile of mockery. Then, with a 
trace of burlesque, but still with intention, the fair beauty added : 
“No; all was dark, desperately dark and impenetrable, I | learned: 
absolutely nothing, so could only: 

“Fear the very worst. I understand. Would it surprise you 
very much to find that I have learned just as little—to her dis~ 
advantage, that is?” 

“ But no end of things to her credit. Ah! well, you may spare 
me those ; but remember, when the end comes—whatever it may. 
be—I have warned you. Women may be——” she faltered, 
from a doubt as to her hearer’s penetration—“ He will think I 
am jealous ; men are so abominably—vain.” She finished, though: 
“clear-sighted ” is-what she would have said but for the amused 
twinkle in the eyes that met hers. As it was, to herself she 
added : “ Jealous or not, there is a something, I am sure,” reassert 
he took up the broken threads : 
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“ Ah! there we differ. I don’t want to know: what women 
may be, but only what they are.” And as though in-pursuit of 
his desire, he handed back her card with a smile, then bowed and 
walked away. 

So she too had noticed, he reflected ; then it was no mere 
fancy of his own, and he must allow her to be “odd”—though 
why odd? He had called it different, unusual; not with the 
rest, all cast in the same mould—therein lay her charm. For 
charm she had, undoubtedly ; and there was a delightful unex- 
pectedness, a wayward fascination, about all her moods, that 
kept one pleasantly alert wondering what she would do or say 
next. 

Still, now he thought of it, there were times when a flash of 
some deeper, more hidden significance shot, as it were, across 
the sky, almost as summer lightning from behind a cloud, 
dazzling the beholder by its hint of underlying possibilities. 

Daring, wilful, and impetuous to a degree—so much he 
allowed. Above all, startling, and yes, full of charm ; for after 
all there was no other word that quite expressed it; and 
charmed he had been, nay, still was. For the last three months 
he had followed her as persistently as her shadow, had gone to 
every concert or play, had sought tickets for every ball where he 
knew she would be, had borne the scoffs and revilings of those 
so inclined, and the gentler raillery of his friends with equal 
equanimity, until now, where was he? 

Interested, fascinated—perhaps ; but downright in love, and 
anxious to make her his wife, he hardly knew, even yet. ' For 
that she was “odd” he had recognized vaguely from the first 
and through it all. Had seen what that jealously clear-sighted 
woman he had just left also must have seen, made her so’ 
determined to open his eyes, but open them to—what? Neither 
knew, evidently, or, such was the speaker’s bias, it would have 
been put more plainly, he felt, as emp as the thing itself was 
obscure. What could it be? 

And so meditating, Jarvis Graham sat down to watch the lady 
unobserved. 

Certainly she was wonderfully. handsome—that was_ beyond: 
debate, he decided, trying .to. maintain a severely impartial and. 
truly critical attitude and:tone of mind, while he noted anew the. 


perfect contour of her face, which was: slightly turned away, yet: 
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-with its subtly harmonious curves and delicate colouring defied 
‘analysis and all attempt to find a flaw; how much more then 


when the full grey eyes met his with an answering smile and 
what was clearly meant as an invitation for him to go to her 
where for the moment she sat alone. Whereupon was criticism 
straightway at an end, and, more than ever enthralled, the would- 
be watcher joined his fate. 
“ What means this neglect? You have never once ashied me 


‘for my card, or—but what is it? Is anything the matter?” And 


the smile faded quickly away. “ You were talking to that lovely 


.girl—who. hates me, by the way: why, I could never tell; but 


But what 





hate me she does, and never loses an opportunity of- 
new fault has she to find ?” 

“Surely you do not wish to know—seriously, that is. Except 
to brush it away, one would as soon take notice of a teasing 


fly.” 


“No; you are right, and I don’t really care—why should 1? 
a no, it is not worth hearing, or telling, is it?” But 
the assumption of indifference hardly bore out the words. 

“Not in the least. I never gave it a second thought.” 

“Oh! then there is—something?” she rejoined quickly and 
with an anxiety only half suppressed. 

“Merely the usual—but, surely, you must know and be 
thoroughly accustomed to—that kind of thing, by now,” he 
finished vaguely and with a half laugh as he went on: “It is the 


‘penalty you pay for your success.” 


“ Have I—succeeded ? It is so—so difficult to realize for one’s 
self—not that I care to know, except ” and again there was 
the curious limitation. 

“Indeed, no. Why should you? That is what I admire in 
you, you are so far away above—all that.” He waved his hand 
comprehensively. 

“Oh! I don’t think that, for I am not above—anything, in 
fact. I like greatly to be admired, and when I hear——” 

“Then why listen? Any way, I, for one, should never dream 
of repeating anything said to your disadvantage.” 

“ Not if it were for one’s good?” She laughed nervously,as 
she added : “How otherwise is one to—to correct one’s faults, or 
learn what——_ There is. no telling what dreadful — may 
not be laid to one’s charge.” } 
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“One may be accused of being ‘odd,’ for example.” He spoke 
thoughtlessly, his mind intent on a new-formed resolution to 
learn his fate without delay. He was startled beyond measure, 
‘therefore, by the effect of his words. 

“ Did she—say—I was—odd ?” came the reply, while the lips 
-were parted and the forehead furrowed and contracted as though 
from pain, while from the curiously dilated eyes shot a hunted, 
worried look as of sudden dread ; startling if only from its entire 
contrast, its sharp antithesis to the eager smiling expression of 
the moment before. 

“Why, what can it matter?” he was beginning, when, as 
suddenly as it had come, the expression passed away, to leave 
in its place a smiling mask, so little natural, and so set in its 
determined self-control, that, spite of himself, he was chilled and 
disheartened, while the words, “ was she indeed odd?” recurred 
to him with a new and far greater significance, checking the 
other and more passionate outburst that trembled on his 
tongue. 

There was a moment of embarrassed silence, broken at last by 
Marion herself. 

“You know that this is my last dance for the season?” she 
began presently. 

“No, how is that?” he exclaimed, startled out of his silent 
debate. “I thought——” 

“Yes, I had intended staying for the Grahams’, but I have 
given it up, have thought better of it, and to-morrow—it is quite 
decided—I must go.” She spoke firmly, yet with an audible 
under-current of regret. 

“ Go—where?” he asked, with a sudden return of his previous 
resolve. He was casting about for suitable words wherewith to 
declare himself, when : 

“Ah! that is my secret,” she answered with a lightness - 
too evidently assumed; “one you must not even seek to 
know.” 

“ But I scarcely understand. You mean that you are leaving 
me—your friends, that is,” he stammered a little in his surprise, 
‘“ without——” 

“Without a word of explanation. Why not? It is my whim, 
one my friends must learn to forgive. Nay, if they are really 


friends—— 
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* Still—but of course it is only for a few days or a week. You 
‘will be back very soon, and naturally—— 

“ Should you consider an explanation due?” she flashed back, 
but with the merest shadow of her former style. And he noticed 
show the lines of her face had hardened, while the colour had 
‘faded from her cheek and lips, and left her looking anxious and 
<worn and with a haunting dread lurking in the erewhile laughing 
eyes. 

“Well, no,” he rejoined boldly, “ possibly not ; for before then 
I should have found one for myself.” Whereat she appeared 
puzzled in her turn. 

“You mean—— 

“That wherever you had gone, I should have followed you, 
and——” 

The face before him went perfectly grey and haggard, almost 
old, as she broke out passionately : 

“ No, no, not that ; you must never dreamof that, I—I could 
never forgive any one who did that—not even you.” And with 
the last words her voice sank until they came as with a lingering 
caress, shaking him from .his newly-found distrust, and leading 
him to realize, spite of doubts and fears, how deeply seated was 
-his love. 

« “But surely that is too great a penance,to exact, even from 
your friends,” he urged feebly, and merely to gain time to meet 
the difficulty. “ How long will the cruel purgatory last ?” 

. “T cannot say; three months, possibly even six.” And as 
chis face lengthened and grew blank: “Is,that too great a trial 
of your faith ?” 

At which he brightened. After all, it was a woman’s whim. 
The glove and the lions over again, something to prove her 
power. 

“Ah! if it is only a question of faith, onejmight endure a 
martyrdom ; men have gone to the stake, for less,” he asserted 
.with surely a quite pardonable over-statement. “But think of 
the cruel separation, of the uncertainty.” 

“ Have I not realized that to the full already? You will not 


” 


ibe the only one to suffer.” And an almost terrible sadness 


sounded through the simple words. 
.; “And T must not follow, must not——” 
“Do anything to violate our compact.” 
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“Then there is a compact ?” he rejoined eagerly. 

“Yes, one most solemn and binding on both:sides. If you for 
your part will do as I have said, I, when I—I return——” 

“Will——” he interposed, seeing that she hesitated slightly. 

“Yes, why not? Fate is not always malign, and it may 
so happen that on my return I shall be able to unravel all 
the mystery. Nothing in all the world would please me 
more.” 

“Then the secret is—— 

“A secret, and, for the present, one it must remain.” And 
she rose as if to go. 

“ But,” he objected, “I had not finished. ‘I was going to——” 

“ That also,” she cut in hastily, “had better wait.” 

“ But you do not know.” 

“T believe I know more than you think ; more, possibly, diab 
you would care to own. And it had better wait until we meet 
again, when both of us will know more of ourselves and of our 
own—no, not wishes, but of our——” 

“ And that is all you will say ?” he pleaded. 

“That is all I can say now.” Then, as though moved to 
sudden passion : “ Try not to make it harder for me to bear than 
you can help”—she faltered, and her lip trembled slightly as she 
‘went on—“ it is hard enough to bear already,” causing him to 
break out still more impetuously : 

“ Then, whatever it is, let us bear it together.” 

“No, no, I had not meant—that is, I had no wish to complain, 
or—— That is the pity of it; some things can only be borne 
alone.” 

“T had thought that applied cnly.to death.” 

“ There are things more terrible than death. But what am-I 
saying? You look quite scared, as well you may, at such a sad 
‘lapse into melodrama. Come, let us dance; it is the last time, 

-you know, for ever so long.” 

Nor would she listen to a word by way of remonstance until, 

when the dance was over and she prepared to leave, he whispentid 


at ‘the carriage door: 
““T shall call in the morning,” to be met with: the ominous 


” 


words ; 
“It will be too late.” -And with that she was driven away, 


lecoving him to wonder aghast at her reply. 
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" True enough, in the morning it was too late, as he found, for: 
he could not keep away, but must even call to make sure.- The- 
people whom she had been with were very friendly, but knew-no 
more'than he. “ Yes, it was sudden, but the season was nearly- 
aver, and no doubt she had been called away.” Anyhow, they 
knew no more, he could see, for there was no concealment 
possible to pretty, frivolous Mrs. Dale, who opened wide her. 
innocent eyes at his somewhat tragic tone and mien, , Nanni 
suddenly she laughed and murmured : : 

“ Ah! that is so like you men! Here you have wasted endless 
time and opportunities making up what you are pleased to call 
your mind, and now, when it is too late, you seem surprised: 
Who knows? Perhaps Marion grew tired, or—but there, she has 
gone. So you will have heaps of time in which to decide before 
you see her again. Yes, she may come to us in the autumn, 
possibly not till spring, and—no, I hardly think she will write ; 
it is not her style. So that you must just have patience, and— 
well, if you must go, good-bye.” 

And Graham left the house, chafing at the enforced delay, and 
reviling:- his own lack of resolution as the cause probably of all 
his present woe. But there was nothing to be done but to 
endure the suspense as best he might, for had she not forbidden 
all inquiry, all attempt to learn her whereabouts ? more decisively 
by her looks and tones than even by her actual words, though 
they also had been sufficiently emphatic he found on recalling 
them—as he did to the least particular—treasuring each sign 
and token, and gathering what comfort he might from his 
attempts at a favourable interpretation. 

That and her portrait—a large and faithful photograph—were 
his only consolations during the probation, which at the first 
seemed as though it would never end, so little distraction did he 
allow himself. Soon, however, he found it would not do; As 
she had said, he might have fully six long and weary. months to 
wait, and something must be done if only to help him pass the 
time. 

- Most opportunely, too, there came a friend—a young doctor 
—who, on vacation thoughts intent, would go anywhere and do 
anything, always provided that Graham would join him, and so 
was it agreed. And it was in the bustle of packing, when the _ 
room was all littered with impedimenta, the innumerable things 
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that could not possibly be left behind, that the Portrait attracted 
the amused medico’s attention. 

“You will never dream of packing this,” he began carelessly 
as he took it to the light. “And yet, I don’t know. What a 
lovely face! It’s—who is it, by the way? It reminds me—now, ' 
who the deuce does it remind me of? Some one I have met in: 
a dream, perhaps, and should have no objection to meet in the 
flesh. ’Pon my word, I could almost—but the likeness, who. 
is it?” 

Whereupon Graham explained what he could. 

“Then you are not engaged ?” quoth the friend when he hed: 
finished. ’ 

“No, only hope to be.” 

“Oh, most unwise youth! Why put it off? This age is 
nothing if not fast. Some one with more ‘go’ will infallibly- 
snap her up, you will see. Six months—why, it is half a lifetime. 
Who knows what may happen? You have missed your tip and 
—where did you say she had gone?” } 

And Graham rather awkwardly had to expound a trifle more. 

“Well, you are a—I beg your pardon, but I gave you credit: 
for more discernment, mare knowledge of the sex, Can’t you' 


see—— 
“ My dear Aubrey, can’t you see that I both saw and heard the : 


lady for myself, and, as a gentleman, could do no less than yield } 
to her distinct commands ?” : 
“Pooh! That’s all very well, but she never meant you to do: 
anything of the kind. Rete: are all alike, and you may rely on. 
it she only meant 
“ Precisely what she said. Whatever her motive, that, at all 
events, was clear. What is more, with every chance of losing 
her, as you suggest, I should do the same again, could do. no: 
other.” ; 
Meantime Aubrey was busily engaged studying the photograph, : 
which seemed to exercise a curious fascination for him. Long he’ 
sat by the window poring over every lineament, and by times: 
looking away; then coming round to it afresh, obliquely and 
half casually as it were, bent on reviving some halting. memory~ 
or impression. At last, completely baffled, he laid it nee 3 


aside. 
“It’s no use. I thought I had it,” he eetctaimed;it More to hime 
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self than’ to his friend. “But no, it was too far-fetched, too 
horrible,.in fact, altogether ; or rather, too absurd—and yet, that 
must have been the association. There is a sort of resemblance, 
but with what a difference, thank heaven!” Then aloud he 
repeated : 

“So you don’t really know where she has gone?” 

_ “T have not the faintest idea.” 

“In that case you cannot choose but bide your time, unless, : 
by the way, we should meet with her by chance.” 

- “ A happening that I would willingly go a thousand miles to 
avoid,” interposed Graham with fervour, whereupon the other 
smiled as he rejoined : 

“What a knight-errant it is! and how thrown away in this un- 
appreciative age! Well, with all the world before us where to 
choose, it seems hardly likely, does it? though, for my part, I. 
should have no such strong objection. And, by the way, where 
are we going ?” 

And with that they plunged into a discussion of ways and 
means, in which it appeared that America was too fast, in the 
sense busy, and Australia too far; Italy and the South of 
France, with Spain and Portugal, too hot ; Wales was too slow, 
as well as rather stale, both having recently been there; while 
Scotland—well, “Caledonia stern and wild,” in default of a: 
better place, might possibly do, they summed up after a pretty 
exhaustive and exhausting debate—the reason of which decision 
lying in that Graham had no wish to wander too far afield lest at 
any time something fortunate might happen. In other words, 
lest. Marion might return, in which case some one of his many | 
friends would surely let him know. 

““ And ‘ Haste to the wedding!’ will be the immediate cry, I 
see. Then Scotland be it, by all means. And as we pass. 
through Oban, as we sooner or later must, I can take the oppor- 
tunity of calling on Mackenzie and seeing his latest and most 
interesting case. You will excuse the ‘shop,’ I know.” 

“You appear to have friends everywhere.” 

_ “H’m! pretty well; mostly professional, you ina, but none 
the less friends, ‘ for a’ that,’ as this one would say.” 

And for the next three months the pair were engaged ai 
Scotland after a lazy and perfunctory fashion quite their own: 
seeking its more remote fastnesses and less hackneyed resorts,. 
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and irifluenced, spite of themselves, by the austere and melan-: 
choly grandeur of its scenery and the stern simplicity of character’ 
found’ among its less tourist sophisticated inhabitants, until, by’ 
the time they arrived at Oban, Graham was seized with a sudden 
restless distaste of the whole place—or was there some deeper 
motive? He’ said the hills threatened to fall- upon and crush 
him, and worried and depressed him, and nothing would serve 
but he must hurry on alone to some more open country; “aoe 
he could breathe more freely and be at rest. 

“Salisbury Plain for choice, eh? or what say you to Picca- 
dilly and the dear delights of town? Well, I am sorry to cut the: 
thing short, though of late, want with worry and nerves—how- 
ever, perhaps we had better go.” 

“Don’t let me take you away. You had some sama to see, 
had you not ?” 

“ As you please. You may be better left alone—unless you 
will call with me.” 

Graham shook his head. 

“Well, it is rather a wild and gloomy spot for such: a place, 
and in your morbid and: rather irritable state, you know, 
not the most inviting one for you. Imagine a big, square, 
almost prison-like mansion, built of dark grey stone, dour and 
forbidding 

“There, that’s enough; don’t give me the horrors. I have 
supped full of gloom and grey stone, and the whole country has 
grown ‘dour and forbidding.’ Call on your friend and let me go 
in peace.” 

They separated, Aubrey to carry out his plan, Graham to 
moon about after a thoroughly purposeless fashion, until a letter 
he received some six weeks later brought him post haste to 
town. 

For had not Marion, his queen, returned, and in the best of 
liealth and spirits, looking, if anything, more fascinating than 
before ; and was he only too anxious to throw himself at her 
feet ? 

To the world she was all that his summoner had said, 
thoroughly bewitching, sparkling and full of life, but to him her 
manner was changed, baffling and disconcerting him by its 
fluctuations and filling him with alternate hopes and fears. |For 
one thing, he never by any chance could see her alone.. Always— 
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and by design, whispered his fears—would she cling to some thicd 
person,:no matter whom, whose presence could prevent. .the 
dreaded declaration, the impending imminence of which she- 
could not but foresee. And so marked had this become that 
Graham was driven almost to despair. It could not well be 
accident—it occurred too often and too invariably for that. 
Then what could it mean beyond a wish to check and discourage 
his pursuit—that, too, after he had allowed himself to hope? 
for had not her manner at parting implied a very different out- 
come to her manner now? he concluded with a sigh. 

But this state of things was too unsatisfactory and altogether 
too absurd to be allowed to go on indefinitely as it threatened. 
End it he must, even though he learned the worst. That same 
night they were to meet, and that night he said plainly : 

“T should like a few words with you alone, Miss Leigh, if your 
friend will favour me so far.” 

. And at that, good-natured Mrs. Dale willingly withdrew. 

. Marion was ill at ease. All her wonted fire, her usual self- 
possession had deserted her, to leave a hesitating deprecation, a: 
wistful pleading look that affected him powerfully even while he 
felt driven on to disregard it. At last he broke the silence: 

“ The.request was one I—I thought I had a right to make. I 
am sorry you should find it so—distasteful, so distressing.” 
This last he substituted as he caught sight of her eyes all wet 
with tears. 

“You are right. It is painful to have to ” she began, but 
broke down almost at the outset. Still, the inference was clear, 
and only the consideration that he had gone too far to retreat 
spurred him on. 

“When we parted four months ago,” he resumed; then, 
thoroughly disheartened by the evident dread, almost terror, 
that met him in her eyes, he broke out more passionately : 

“What is it, Marion? What does it all mean? I have 
waited as you bade me, and now—have yoi nothing to say ?” 

She too was cruelly tried, as he could not but see. Twice 
she tried to answer, but failed ; at last, in a strangely low and 
broken voice, she murmured : 

“No, I have nothing to say that you—would care to hear.” 

-“ But consider, Marion: I have kept our compact honourably 
and to the letter ; have never sought: to learn——” 
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‘ Again the frightened, hunted look was painfully apparent. ; 

“No; that is quite what I hoped and expected: from. you.”: 
She panted, her breath coming heavily and in gasps. 

“Then have some pity and tell me—or rather, tell me nothing» 
if you will; rather let me tell you what I would have said months. 
ago, if only you had cared to hear ; how truly and deeply I have: 
loved you from the first, have--—” 

He was checked by a low and quite involuntary groan of! 
distress. It was Marion, who, clasping her..hands convulsively: 
together, exclaimed : 

“Oh! this, this is indeed what I feared.” . 

. Whereby she but increased his already poignant dismay. The: 
answer was so entirely foreign to his expectations that he could. 
find no words to reply, but sat staring at the white drawn face,: 
that told all too plainly the story of her very genuine distress. ° 

“Yes, I mean it!” she went on more wildly. “Mean it, 
every word. There was a time when I was foolish enough to 
hope I might have met you—differently; met aes with an 
answering—but no, I—I have nothing now to say.” _ 

“But think, think again, Marion; I am not seeking to know 
anything you do not choose, or that it might pain you to tell ; 
I have no fears, no doubts, of you. I trust you utterly. All I 
ask is——” 

“An impossibility.” And through sheer desperation, Marion’s 
voice rang out with an inflection that was at once both hard and: 
clear. “ For the rest, I have nothing more to say, can explain abso- 
lutely nothing. Think of me what you will, you cannot guess. 
the worst.” And once more her voice failed her, while he was. 
left shocked and bewildered by the strangely sudden alternations. 
of her mood. “There now, hate me—despise me, if won will. 
Anything is better than—what you professed just now.” 

“It is no mere peciadnty Marion, as 1 had hoped you might 
have known.” 

“ As I do know,” she rejoined impulsively. “That is why I 
ask you to go.” Still more wildly she went on. “Leave me— 
leave me. It isa part of the cruelty of life that you and I ever: 
met. It would have been better far if you and I: had never met ;. 
better both for you and me.” 

“Even if so, Marion, it is too late -to: wish the. past undone. 
Whether for good or ill, we have met, and—much as it may: 
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pain you—no matter what the future may have in store, - us 
face it together.” 

-“ Never ; do not tempt me; you don’t know what it is you pom 
‘ad how I tong to—— No, it is bad enough already ; I could not 
work you such a cruel wrong. Learn to forget, and your life 
may yet be happy.” 

“How can we be happy apart? Is it so easy to forget ?” 

“ Easy—no, perhaps not; but what in life is? Still it must be 
done, and the life must be lived. Oh! to think of the ruin and misery 
that would come to you through me; to see you change until : 
your love was lost in—— No, I could not bear it—anything but 
that. Better the pain of present separation ; better an empty» 
loveless on better the worst that may ever happen—alone, . 
than—— 

“Then it is not that you do not care, Marion? Thank heaven 
for that! Almost I believed you must have played with and 
deceived me, that you 

“ Believe that still if you will; anything to make the parting: 
easier. Say that I am heartless and a flirt; that I have sought 
merely to amuse myself, and that you R 
’’ “ Have been so unfortunate as to be in deadly earnest. No, 
Marion, your eyes, your voice, betray you; whatever else it may 
be, it is not that. Almost I could hope again, could believe that, : 
spite of all you say, in your heart of hearts you care for me, 
and that ; 

“ No, no, you must not say, nor even think it. I—I dare not. : 
It would be too dreadful, too—— Oh, this is cruel ; I cannot bear 











much more.” And she pressed her hands to her head, rocking © 


herself violently to and fro. 

Soon, however, she controlled herself and almost contrived to. 
smile, a very wan and spectral sort of smile, more sad even than 
her former tears. 

“You see now,” she resumed, trying to speak lightly and 
maintain the poor pretence of a smile, “how foolish, how very . 
weak I am. Perhaps even I am wrong in what I have said. 
How do I know? But it was all for you and for your good I said » 
it. No,no, not yet.” He had tried to take her hand, to draw her to’ 
him, but she pushed him gently aside. “ Supposing that I own—” 
here she glanced shyly back at him where he stood watching. 
intently the play of conflicting passions on her face and in her eyes’ 
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—“ TI do—care for you a—a little. No, do not expect too much from: 
me—yet. I—I have been over-tried, I believe, already. Leave 
me, to-day, to—yes, to quietly think it over, and to-morrow— 
why, to-morrow, I may be more myself. To-night, heaven help- 
ing me, I will decide on what is right—— yes, you may come: 
for my answer to morrow, and, if it be possible——” 

“Why not have pity on me and decide now, Marion? Wh 
keep both in suspense ? ” , 

“No, I cannot, while you are with me, decide one way or the 
other ; it is too hard. There, I have said it, and it is the most 
I can say except—” this came almost in a whisper, yet with a- 
curious shuddering reluctance— my heart is already on your: 
side ; so much you had learned already. Now go; And—no, 
I am afraid to trust myself—so, not another word.” 

And seeing how altogether desperate, even in its seeming 
yielding, was her mood, Graham perforce gave way—as how could’ 
he refuse ? it would have been cruel to persist—and left her full of 
a joyous hope as to the morrow, yet sorely troubled by the 
mystery of the day ; for although he had good grounds for feeling 
sanguine as he did, nothing as yet had been explained. 

On the morrow, then, at the earliest possible hour, he reappeared 
full of anxiety to learn Marion’s decision, if not indeed to receive 
a full explanation. Hope had gradually mounted higher and 
higher, until it was with all the easy confidence of an accepted 
lover that he ran lightly up the steps, and caused the bell to ring 
out a sympathetically joyous peal. 

But alas! for confidence so soon to be destroyed, for hopes 
destined so soon to fade. The servant met his inquiring looks 
blankly and with a stare, for—did he not know? Miss Leigh had 
gone, had left the night before. No, Mrs. Dale was not at home 
—though, now he thought of it, there was a note. And before: 
Graham had recovered from the blow the door was closed, and 
he found himself walking unsteadily away with the tiny envelope 
grasped tightly in his hand. 

Gone! at such a moment of suspense. Why not have waited 
to see him? But the note would give the reason—if reason there 
were—no doubt ; and he tore it open. 

“It is no use, I have thought and thought until I can think no 
more. My head is all confused, and—— One thing alone is 
clear: you and I must never meet again. This may seem cruel, ' 
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‘but really it is kind ; the truest kindness I can show you. - What 
is more, it is inevitable. Try to see this for yourself in the light 
of the pain it has cost me to write it—though were this written 
.in my heart’s dearest blood, you could not gather half I suffer. 
But. there, I wish to think only of you. -For myself, I am 
going where you cannot, must not, follow, and this time it will be 
years—not until you have quite forgotten—if I ever do come 
back again. It is the best, the only course: the pity is that ever 
I came back before. I know now how weak, nay, how wicked I 
‘have been; but oh, I did so hope and pray Now, thank 
-heaven, I have the strength to go before it is too late. For you, 
you will soon learn to forget ; while I—shall never cease——” 
Here came a great blot, as though the paper had been wet with 
tears, and the letter finished abruptly with, “ May you be very 
happy,” leaving him as far from the light of understanding as 
before just then. 
“Oh! Mr. Graham, I.am so glad; I wanted so much to see 
you. What is there wrong between——dear Marion has gone; 
you know, of course ; but there, perhaps it is not your fault, she 
‘was always whimsical, dear girl: you never could rely on her ; 
- but now she seems worse.than ever. I don’t believe she had any 
reason—not really, that is ; but a thousand:excuses, far.too many, 
in fact, for. any one of them to be quite But, any way, 
she has gone ; just, too, when I had begun to hope that you and 
‘she a 
“Where has she gone?” interrupted Graham,. trying to cut 

her short. 











“ Pray don’t ask me! Where does she always go? ‘Each now ° 


and again she—disappears ; that is all one,can say. No one 
knows—well, I don’t quite mean that. Her people will know, of 
course ; but she has gone, and will turn up.again perhaps this day 
six months as calmly as though she had only been away a single 
‘day. It is trying, is it not? Just, too, when I wished——” 

But Graham had slipped away. He was too overwhelmed and 
-bewildered by his own disappointment to.stand there and listen 
‘to hers, and to the fluent outpouring of idle regrets such as 
‘those ; and altogether aimlessly he was posting ani ieee a 
restraining hand was laid upon his arm. 

“Why, Graham, that you? You look——but what is wrong, 
-old fellow ? Come! ‘tell me all about it.” 
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' And in response to Aubréy’s sympathetic tone the floods 
were loosened, and Graham poured forth the whole story, first 
of his brief season of delighted hope, with this new and most 
crushing collapse. 

“ That’s a trifle odd, don’t you think?” exclaimed Auhen, 
when he had about run down; and once more the phrase struck 
Graham with a new and strange significance, for odd she was 
beyond all doubt. 

But when, in the same connection, he went on to repeat Mrs. 
Dale’s disjointed chatter as to how it-had been her habit each now 
.and again thus to disappear and make no sign, Aubrey, if anything, 
grew more serious than before. He listened attentively until : 

“Odd, truly,” he murmured ; “if indeed it should be so.” Then 
added, as though struck by a sudden idea, “ There was a like- 
ness unmistakably ; suppose it really should be she?” Aloud he 
went on: “Just a moment; I have a telegram to send, after 
-which I am yours entirely to command.” 

The telegram dispatched, Aubrey set himself deliberately to be 
entertaining. He let Graham talk about himself and his woes 
-until he was tired, which was not soon ; then himself took up the 
ball to kill time, as it appeared, for anon came the answer to his 
message, at which, with scant ceremony, he glanced in haste, and 
.as his face lengthened all ordinary words failed him, and he cast 
about in doubt and pity for his friend. 

“What should he do?” he wondered, until with a truly pro- 
fessional promptness he decided—there was nothing for it but the 
knife. 

“ This,” he began, pointing to the telegram, “ is from Mackenzie. 
‘Strangely enough, when I called on him six weeks ago, I was 
reminded very strongly of you, or, rather, of that portrait you 
showed me. You will remember, or possibly you will not, how 
it. struck me as like some one I had met. Well”—he spoke 
slowly and evidently to arrest Graham’s wandering attention— 
‘“T met that some one again—but you hardly seem interested.” 

“[—I beg your pardon, but frankly, I am not. You must 
‘bear with me just now. I am too full of my own concerns 
to care for chance resemblances, or coincidences, however 


strange.” 
“Yet this—lady was strikingly like her—I mean your portrait, 
but with a curious, nay,.an awful difference. If, after arriving at 
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‘that gloomy, almost prison-like place, set in that out of the way 
valley of desolation, with me, you had seen the working features, 
the long dishevelled hair, the dull red flush that suffused face 
and neck and brow; above all, had seen the terrible light of 
dnsanity gleam from the fiery eyes as she paced the padded 
room, you would not wonder at my doubting ‘the evidence of my 
-own eyes.” ' He paused here to emphasize his point. 

“ But, my dear fellow, how does all that concern—— ?” 

“It was a pitiful case,” resumed the other ; “ altogether sad, as 
‘Mackenzie described it to me. As you know, he has a many 
such under his care. As a rule, once each year the attacks 
recur, and perhaps the saddest part of the whole is, she, the 
patient, knows of their return, and has the power voluntarily to 
place herself under restraint ; while, the attacks once over, and 
she is as sane and bright as you or I.” 

“ But why tell me this now?” 

“ Because I—just consider. Just a month ago she left Scotland 
-temporarily cured.” Here he grew still more impressive. ‘“ Last 
‘night, or possibly this morning, she turned up unexpectedly 
‘again. Some great shock or sudden excitement had left her 
fearing a relapse, and, though all right up to the time of the 
message——” 

“Good God! Audrey, what do you mean? What is this 
‘horrible thing you would have me believe ?” 

“My poor fellow, it is all for your own good. Far better you 
should learn the truth here, and now, than go on deluding your- 
self as otherwise you would. That poor woman is 

“No, no—don’t say it, for God’s sake—not her!” And Gra-° 
ham averted his head, at the same time stretching out his hands 
-as though to ward off a purely physical blow. 

“There is no need for me to say, you have guessed it for yourself.” 
And Aubrey turned away, for the sight of his friend’s utter 
abandonment of grief was more than he cared to witness. Soon, 
however, Graham lifted his head from the‘table, where it rested 
on his outstretched hands. 

“ Now, then,” he spoke with the dull resolution of despair, “tell 
me all you can ; let me know the very worst.” 

“There is little more to tell, except that from what Mackenzie 
'said, she has been subject to these attacks for the last two years, 
_. About that time she lost father and mother both under fear- 
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‘fully trying .conditions ; the theatre they were in caught fire, and 
she had a narrow escape herself; what with the sudden shock 
‘and the subsequent grief, the mind has never quite recovered 
tone. This makes the third time she has voluntarily placed 
herself under treatment. The secret of her absences has been 
well kept from all.” 

At this, Graham gave vent to a low groan of distress, chen 4 

“You have seen her for yourself. Tell me, is there no hope 
of cure?” and as Aubrey hesitated: “Out with it, man,” he cried 
impatiently ; “I said the very worst you know, or fear. What 
does Mackenzie say?” 

“T would rather—look here, Graham, suppose you come with 
me and hear for yourself. He has his views, I have mine, and I 
would rather not take the sole responsibility of advising you. 
Ask him yourself.” 

They wasted no time arguing the point, but started by the 
next train, and after a long and tedious journey arrived 
thoroughly worn out and fatigued. Still Graham bore up, insist- 
ing on seeing the celebrated specialist at once. First of all his 
eyes made the mute inquiry his lips failed to pronounce, and he 
was rendered doubly anxious by seeing the old formalist glance 
keenly at his friend as though for guidance in a somewhat diffi- 
cult position. 

“For heaven’s sake, doctor, tell me what you can,” the poor 
fellow broke out, when Aubrey seconded the exclamation’ by 
adding more quietly: “I think you had better tell him,” and 
he whispered a few explanatory words. 

“If I am to make you quite understand, I must first see you 
quieter and more master of yourself,” he began ; then, as Graham 
grew restive, he paused to glance at Aubrey, who nodded reassur- 
ingly back before he went on: “She—Miss Leigh, I mean—is 
here under my charge, and now lies in a very, very critical state. 
She -has had a further and severe mental strain, some great 
trouble, of what nature I cannot quite make out. Perhaps you 
can help me to decide. We shall want all the light we can get 
as. well as all the care, for she is threatened with what may prove 
a very serious attack.” 

Graham -went so white and looked so seriously-upset as to 
cause the good doctor to pull up in alarm, only to ie motioned 
-imperatively to finish his tale. ios Sid CUR 
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“As I said, she will need the greatest possible care, but she 
has youth and health, and but ‘for this, an unimpaired con- 
stitution on her side, and I have hopes, very great hopes—” 
Graham did not. interrupt him, he only looked his concentrated 


agony of suspense—“ that once through this, which I regard as 
-the crisis of her disease, and she will be completely cured. If 
‘not that “ 





But Graham heard no more. When he. recovered conscious- 
ness he found the window wide open, and Aubrey administering 
something cordial and reviving, if not: strictly medical, drawn 
from a liquor flask close at hand ; after imbibing which in concert 
they all solemnly shook hands as an outward and visible sign of 
that existing amity and good-will which so well befitted an en- 
trance into a more formal treaty of co-operation, and destined to 
last for weeks, during which the poor sufferer lay possessed and 
tormented by the seven devils of delirium, and again for a further 
stage of extreme prostration, when such was the irritable state of 
the brain, that only in that desolate region and in those carefully 
prepared rooms could the absolute and all-essential silence have 
possibly been obtained. At, last, however, their long probation 
was at an end, and the good news came: 

“ Quite well, and likely to remain so.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Graham fervently, as he sank back 
all white and trembling to his chair. 

“What is still better, I am more than ever convinced that the 
disease is wearing itself out. I have only just heard of your 
relations, and my firm opinion is—” here the old man waxed 
both deliberate and emphatic as became the momentous nature 
of his dictum—“if only she could rid herself of her unreasoning 
dread of consequences, that once happily married—” 

Graham looked his surprise. 

“—-She would very possibly have no return. There is no 
heredity to fear; but of course, some little risk there must always 
ee ° 

“Which I will undertake only too gladly,” Graham interposed. 

“Yes, my dear sir; but will she? She has conscientious 
scruples, which so far I have been unable to overcome. Perhaps 
our united efforts may have the desired effect. Mind you,” he 


. Said solemnly, “ yours may be the risk, but mine is the respon- 


sibility. If you accept the one I shall have to take the other.” 
39 
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“And you say?” 

“Bless you, my children !” ; 

And blessed they were. Not even Marion’s dread for herself, 
and still more for Graham—supposing the worst to happen— 
could stand out long in the face of such a weight of argument, 
backed up as it was by Graham’s more passionate pleadings that 
she would consent to make him happy then and leave the future 
to take care of itself. 























3Znto Temptation. 
By A. PERRIN. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
SIR GERALD. 
A love that took an early root 


And had an early doom.”—Hervey. 


AT last, to my joy, the eighteenth of December arrived, which 
was the date fixed for our return to the station. 
We were to make an afternoon march, and as I got into the 


’ waggonette, I found myself quite looking forward to seeing our 


large ugly house again. 

I wondered who would be in the station ; probably everybody, 
as it was so near Christmas, and whether Mr. Daintry’s brother 
had arrived, and what he was like. 

“We shall be passing the Herrings’ house,” said Andrew, 
interrupting my speculations. “We might as well go in and 
have a cup of tea with them. What do you say?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. I was most anxious to see the much- 
talked-of Chatty, and to hear all the news of the last six weeks, 
which Mrs. Herring would be sure to have at her fingers’-ends. 

So we turned in at the Herrings’ gate instead of going on to 
our own house. 

We found Mrs. Herring seated in state in the drawing-room, 
with a tea-table in front of her, laden with delicacies of her — 
own manufacture. Sponge-cakes, shaped like star-fish, and 
stuffed with sultana raisins, brown and white toffee, pink balls, 
made of cocoa-nut, and, towering over them all, the best silver 
tea-pot shone resplendent. 

This feast was certainly not prepared in our honour, as we had 
come in unexpectedly ; therefore, who could be coming to tea 
with Mrs. Herring? 

She received ,us very grandly, with a certain amount of con- 
descension in her manner, even towards Andrew. 

“ Very glad to see you back,” she said, shaking hands with me, 
and addressing my husband. “You mnt stay in the station. a 


long.time, after so many weeks in camp.”. 
39° 
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“ Has your daughter arrived ?” I inquired. 

“Oh! yes,” responded Mrs. Herring graciously. “She has 
been with us well over a month now, but it has been very dull 
for her until lately. There was no one in the station at all at 
first but ourselves, not even Mrs. Argles, but of course if she had 
been, I could not have allowed Chatty to become friendly with 
her. Don’t you think I am right, Mr. Boscawen?” 

“Most distinctly,” said nave, with emphasis; “a most 
detestable woman, in my opinion.” 

“She is still out in camp, for a wonder,” said Mrs. Herring. 
“Let me give you some tea, my daughter will be here in a 
minute; she is changing her dress, as we are expecting Mr. 
Daintry to tea, and his brother Sir Gerald.” 

She came out with this announcement as carelessly as she could, 
but at the same time eyed me narrowly. to see how I took the 
news. Myheart gavea bound. Whatluck! We had just returned 
in time to see Mr. Daintry’s disagreeable brother, but I maintained 
a rigid silence, much to Mrs. Herring’s disappointment, who had 
evidently expected me to be eagerly curious on the subject. 

Of course, Andrew spoilt my effort to annoy Mrs. Herring, by 
inquiring when he had arrived, and. what he was like, but I was 
not sorry, as I was burning to ask questions myself. 

“ He came last week,” she replied, “only intending: to pay his 
brother a three days’ visit, as there are so many other places 
he wished to see before leaving India. But ‘comehow he has 
stayed on, and seems in no hurry whatever to go away.” 

Mrs. Herring flourished the tea-pot with a great assumption of 
indifference. 

“We all like Sir Gerald cmmensely,” she went on, “and of 
course it is nice for him coming across any one who knows so 
much about his family as I do. Really when I saw him first he 
quite reminded me of my sister Eliza, 1 am so accustomed to 
associate her in my mind with the Daintrys! He is so very 
unlike his brother ; his manners are perfect.” 

At this moment a fat rosy lump of a‘ girl with pleasant 
features and: huge -feet, bounced into the room, and was: intro- 
duced proudly by her mother as Chatty. She had awkward, 
noisy manners, and looked what she was—a second-rate school- 
girl tothe back-bone. She shook hands with a strong, solid 
paw, and proceeded to stare me out of countenance at once. 
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“T’m so glad to see you,” ‘she shouted, with an honest, hearty 
ring in her voice; “it’s simply beastly with no one in the station ! 
I never thought India would be like ¢hés /” 

“Oh! Chatty, my pet, you can’t complain of the last week. 
I’m sure you've had plenty to amuse you.” 

“Yoy mean the Daintrys, ma? I think the young one’s a. 
jolly sort of boy, but the other’s an awful stick, he’s too la-di-da 
for me!” 

““Oh! my darling Chatty! when we all know what he thinks 
of you——” began Mrs. Herring, driven to plain speaking by the 
candid remarks of Chatty, which her mother was afraid would 
spoil the impression she wished to convey to our minds that Sir 
Gerald was in love with the vulgar good-natured little girl. 

But the speech was interrupted by the entrance of the visitors, 
and I gazed into my tea, with scarlet cheeks, feeling suddenly and 
unaccountably shy. 

Douglas Daintry rushed at me with delight, pouring forth:a 
hundred inquiries as to how my foot was, and whether I had 
enjoyed being in camp; while his brother passed by me without 
turning his head, and was pounced upon by Mrs. Herring, who 
introduced him to Andrew, and then proceeded to supply him 
liberally with tea and cakes. 

Without raising my eyes I knew he had sat down opposite to 
me, and when Mrs. Herring presently introduced us to each other, 
I looked up and bowed gravely to the handsomest man I had 
ever seen in my life. 

I could not have told the exact colour of his eyes and hair, 
nor the shape of his nose and chin ; I only saw clear-cut, aristo- 
cratic features, a well set-on head, and a pair of fine broad 
shoulders ; his tweed suit fitted him to perfection, and his manner 
was so easy and assured. I had never seen anybody in my life 
like this man, and I gazed with feelings of envy and mortification 
from his face to that of my husband, who was sitting on the edge 
of his chair, with his head poked forward, greedily disposing. of 
chocolate toffee, and noisily gulping down his tea. 

Why had fate thrown 4m in my path, instead of such. another 
as Sir Gerald? How. proud I should have felt of such a man, 
and how I could have loved him ! 

I began to wish I had not just come off a long dusty drive, 
and that I had worn anything but my sun hat, which was much 
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too large for me and very unbecoming. I longed to take ft off, 
but was afraid Andrew might make some remark, and cause me 
to feel more conscious than I already did. 

. Douglas Daintry kept up an incessant chatter, he would sei 
nat no one but myself, declaring he was overjoyed to see me 
again, and had any amount to tell me. The others had ‘started 
a conversation of their own, and as we were the only two seated 
on the sofa we were able to talk without being overheard. 

“What do you think of him?” he inquired, referring to his 
brother. 

“T think he’s lovely,” I answered. , 

- “Qh! Good Lord!” ejaculated Douglas. “This won’t do at: 
all; you really mustn’t let him know, or he'll stay here all the 
cold weather! as it is, I can’t get him to say when he means to 
go.” 

“Perhaps he’s fallen in love with the beauteous Chatty,” I 
suggested. 

“ Do you know, it’s awfully funny, but he really seems to have 
taken a fancy to the Herrings! I can’t make it out, he’s generally 
so particular; but he’s such a beast, you never know what he’s up 
to.” 

“ Now, Mr. Daintry,” I said, “ I’m sure you are wrong about your 
brother. He doesn’t look capable of doing anybody a bad turn.” 

“My dear child, you don’t know him!” 

“ Don’t speak to me like that,” I said sharply. 

“All right, I promise not to do it again ; I didn’t mean any 
harm. All the same, I shall zever get on with Gerald ; we have 
about fifty rows a day, and I can’t imagine why he stays on, 
unless he really does mean to marry that little housemaid creature.” 

“ Oh, he surely can’t!” I exclaimed ; “he’s much too good for 
her!” 

“T don’t know, she isn’t a bad little sort. He might marry fifty 
thousand Chattys if he’d only go away and leave me in peace.” 

Every now and then I stole a glance at Sir Gerald during this 
conversation, but he was apparently deeply interested in a long- 
winded account of the district which my husband was giving him, 
who was delighted to get hold of some one who knew nothing of 
India and could not contradict his pet theories. 

I felt rather injured and piqued that Sir Gerald had not once 
addressed me or looked in my direction since our: introduction 
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and to show him that I was as oblivious of his presence as he 
seeméd to be of mine, I pretended to be a good deal more inter- 
ested in Douglas’ remarks than I really was, and allowed him to 
sit much closer to me than I ought to have done. 

Presently I found Andrew’s twinkling eyes fixed on me; he 
had devoured a plateful of eatables and drunk innumerable cups 
of tea, and as Sir Gerald had succumbed to Mrs. Herring’s efforts 
to make him look over a book of photographs with Chatty, my 
husband now had leisure to observe my doings. 

“ By the bye,” I remarked to Mr. Daintry, “did you ever get 
those things you bought from us?” 

“Yes, I did, thanks, but I’ve been waiting to pay your husband: 
till we were both in the station ; I hope he hasn’t been feeling very 
anxious about it.” 

He looked at me with a smile at the corners of his mouth, 
which caused me to snub him unmercifully, as I objected to 
Andrew being laughed at by any one but myself. 

“Josie, my dear, I think we must be going,” called out Andrew, 
rising, and iidelingg at his rene watch ; “the evenings get so 
dark now.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Herring, “hardly time for a game of tennis 
even. We've started a court in front of the house since Chatty 
arrived ; can you come over for a game to-morrow, Sir Gerald? 
You had such good ones yesterday.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Boscawen!” shouted Chatty, with,her mouth full of 
sweets, “won’t you come over too? Do, and wouldn’t you come 
early, and spend the whole afternoon with me ?” 

Mrs. Herring unwillingly joined in the invitation, which I ac- 
cepted, feeling it would be a relief to have even Chatty to talk to, 
after the amount of my own and Andrew’s society which I had 
lately endured. 

Besides which, Sir Gerald had said - would come for tennis, 
and I longed to have another good look at him. 

“If you're going to walk,” said Mr. Daintry, as we were bid- 
ding our hostess good-night, “I'll go with you. Are you coming, 
Gerald?” 

* “Yes,” he replied ; “I think I will.” 

' And for the first time he looked straight into my face, while I 
¢rimsoned and turned away. I was furious with myself; why 
should he make me feel so shy and uncomfortable? 
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“ Wait one moment, Mr. Boscawen, Chatty and I will come too ; 


we should like a stroll,” called out Mrs. Herring, determined :not : 
to-lose sight of her quarry, and in a few minutes we were all: 
walking down the road together, Andrew having sent the wag-. 


gonette home. 


Mr. Daintry attached himself to me, and implored me to walk: 
a little way behind. “I want to tell you about the ball,” he said, 


as a sort of bribe for me to let the others get on ahead. 


“What ball? I should think such a thing had never been: 


heard of in Kuttahpore.” 


“There’s going to be a big ball at Patwa the beginning of next. 


month, given by the civilians, and I want you to promise to 
come.” 

“You know perfectly well my husband will never go, and I 
haven't got an invitation, to begin with.” 

“Oh! that’s all right. They’re not out yet; you'll get one. 
But the question is, will you come?” 

“I’m sure Andrew would never hear of it.” 


“Oh, dear!” groaned Mr. Daintry, “what is to be done? k: 


shan’t go if you don’t! 

“Don’t be silly,” I remarked. 

“It’s going to be a first-rate ball,” he went on. “There will be 
over three hundred people at it, and Putwa’s only four hours by. 
rail from here, and the drive to the railway station’s nothing. 
You could get into Putwa the evening of the ball and come back 
the next day.” 

“There’s no chance of my going, I’m afraid,” I replied ; and 
then he proceeded to regale me with accounts of Mrs. Herring’s 
efforts to entrap his brother into matrimony with her ae, 
until we reached the house. 

I went up quickly to Andrew's side and whispered : 

“Shall I ask them in?” . 


“Certainly not,” he snapped, and promptly said qood-night: to 


everybody under the porch. 

“ The idea of. your wanting to ask a wails of people into the 
house this time in the evening,” he said, as soon as we entered the 
dining-room. “I know perfectly well what that kind of thing 
means: unlimited whiskies and sodas all round ; and if you do it 
once, you’re expected to do it every evening. Why, we snare 
have the whole station living in the garden!” 
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“But Mrs. Herring had given us tea, Andrew, and has asked’ 
me to go there to-morrow.” 

“What has that got to do with it? I cannot understand why: 
you invariably make a point of arguing everything with me, 
Josephine. What was that young Daintry talking to you about ? 
You made yourself quite conspicuous with him.” 

“We were talking about the things he bought from us and 
hasn’t paid for yet,” I replied calmly, knowing that this would 
turn Andrew’s attention from my own to Mr. Daintry’s iniquities. 

“Well, I hope you told him that I expect to be paid at once.” 

“Yes. He is going to send you the money to-morrow, I 
believe. What do you think of his brother ?” 

“A very nice fellow,” said Andrew, “very different to that 
young puppy; shouldn’t know they were brothers. We'll ask 
him to dinner before he goes.” 

“But oughtn’t we to give the Christmas dinner to the whole 
station, Andrew?” I inquired. 

“ Of course I should if I were here,” he replied ; “ but as matters 
now stand it’s quite out of the question. I shall be obliged to go 
out into the district for the ‘24th and 25th to see something very 
important, and you certainly can’t give the dinner by yourself.” 

“It’s very unfortunate your being obliged to go on those par- 
ticular dates!” I remarked sarcastically. 

“Yes,” said Andrew with complaisance, “it is; very unfor- 
tunate!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
VEXATION. 


“ Large streams from little fountains flow ; 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow.”—LZverett. 


THE following morning the post arrived rather earlier than usual, 
and as I was standing alone in the verandah it was given to me 
instead of to Andrew. 

There was the paper, which I laid aside, and a large square 
envelope addressed to me, which I opened at once, and drew out 
an invitation to the ball at Patwa on the seventh of January. 
Oh! ow I longed to go. I had never been to a ball in my life, 
though of course I could dance after a fashion, having learnt at 
Miss Stogden’s. But there seemed little or no prospect of my 
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longings being fulfilled, as I knew Andrew meant to go back 
into camp on the second of the month, and when he once got 
away from Kuttahpore nothing would induce him to come back 
till it was too hot to stand living in tents.. 

However, I made up my mind that I would venture an appeal. 
Perhaps he would take into consideration how lonely it had been 
for me in camp, and how little I had complained, and perhaps if 
I spoke out to him he might see matters from my point of view 
for once and allow me to go. There was just a chance, and at 
any rate I would make a struggle. 

- So, taking the unopened paper and my letter into the dining- 
room, where early tea was ready, I waited with a beating heart 
for Andrew to come out of his office, where he was finishing a 
report. 

Presently he entered and sat down at the table. 

- “ Read that, Andrew,” I said, handing him the envelope. 

He took it from me, and after glancing at its contents, care- 
lessly laid it down by his plate. 

‘ “Josie, my dear, I wish you would remember not to fill my 
cup so full. I’ve told you over and over again.” 

“I’m sorry,” I said. “The milk came out of the jug quicker 
than I expected.” 

There was a pause while Andrew opened the paper and dis- 
appeared behind it. 

I fidgeted with the cups and saucers. I was much too nervous 
to eat anything. 

“ Andrew,” I said, giving a little cough. . 

“Well, my dear?” 

He peered round the paper at me, and I rushed headlong into 
the question I had been preparing. 

“What am I to do about that invitation ? ” 

. “ Answer it, of course,” said Andrew, returning to his paper. 

“ Shall I accept ?” 

“ Accept ?” cried Andrew. “Of course not.” 

' “Why?” I asked, nerving myself with a gulp of hot tea. 

“ Why ?” repeated Andrew in a tone of astonishment. “You 
surely don’t dream of wishing to go?” 

. “Yes, Andrew, I should like to go very much indeed. Won't 
you let me, just this once? I’ve been out so very little, and I 
really think I deserve it.” 
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“May I ask why you consider you deserve it?” said Andrew 
argumentatively. 

“Tt was very dull in camp.” 

!. “ Now please understand once for all, Josephine, that.I did not 
marry you so that you might gad about and amuse yourself at 
my expense. I wished for the companionship of a quiet, healthy 
girl, who would be modest and sensible and fall in with my views 
entirely. You seemed to answer that description when I first 
met you, so I made you a proposal of marriage. And I am not 
_ above owning that I may have been too precipitate.” ; 

“At any rate,” I cried, losing my temper, “you might have 
shown yourself in your true, colours before you allowed me to 
accept you.” 

“What do you mean ?” exclaimed Andrew in astonishment. 

“T mean that if I had known how cold and selfish you were, 
and that you intended to deny me every pleasure in life, I never 
would have married you. I thought you really cared for me 
and would make me happy.” 

My rage began to evaporate in tears, and I sat sobbing in 
front of Andrew, who had-gone on with his toast and tea as 
calmly as if nothing had happened. 

“ What in the world is the matter with you to-day, Josephine?” 
he asked irritably. “I am sure you can’t be well, for nobody in 
their usual state of health would make such an exhibition of 
themselves. I think you had better take a couple of my liver pills.” 

A torrent of angry words rushed to my lips, but I managed to 
restrain it with a mighty effort. 

“Then you have quite decided that you will not let me go to 
the ball?” I asked in a muffled voice, through my handkerchief. 

“It’s not a case of decision at all,” said Andrew, rising from 
the table, “as I never entertained the idea fora moment. One 
would imagine you were a child, to be hankering after such non- 
sense. I have told you what I think, and also my notion ‘of 
wifely conduct, and if you don’t choose to carry it out, the sooner 
you go back to your aunt the better.” 

This threat effectually silenced me, for I knew that if I avas 
returned to Aunt Addie in disgrace, with just a sufficient allow- 
ance to pay for. my board, my reception would be anything but 
a hearty one, and it would undoubtedly be a case of “out of the 
frying-pan into the fire.” send 
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So Andrew left the dining-room triumphant, and I retired to 
rage comfortably by myself in my bedroom. Oh! how I hated 
Andrew, with his mean, narrow mind and utter lack of human 
sympathy. I wished I was dead, but then altered my mind and 
wished he was dead instead, and altogether worked myself up 
into a perfect frenzy of anger and disappointment. 

I was very glad when breakfast, which was despatched in 
silence, was over. Like most people living in the plains of India, 
we had a late breakfast, which did duty for luncheon as well, so 
that when we had finished I started off for the Herrings’ house, 
deriving a certain amount of pleasure from the knowledge that I 
had left all my housekeeping duties undone, and had not even 
told Andrew I was starting, which would make him most indig- 
nant. I was received by Chatty with open arms. 

“I’ve been Jonging for you to come,” she cried, putting her arm 
round my waist. “I’ve quite fallen in love with you, Mrs. 
Boscawen. We must be great friends. Come and see my clothes. 
Ma’s always buried in store-rooms till the afternoon, so she won’t 
disturb us.” 

I was forthwith dragged into Chatty’s bedroom, which was 
lined with new tin boxes covered with green and red labels, relics 
of her voyage out. 

“Do you know, Mrs. Boscawen,” she began, as she unlocked 
one of the boxes, “ you remind me awfully of my dearest friend 
at school—Lucy Boggs her name was. You're the living image 
of her. She was so sweet. You know we write budgets to each 
other every mail. Look, that’s her photo.” 

I failed to trace any resemblance between myself-and Miss 
Boggs, but admired her as much as I was evidently expected to 
do, and was then mysteriously shown a picture of that young 
lady’s brother—a youth with oily locks parted on one side, and 
a self-satisfied smile on his broad and, I was sure, spotty face. 

“I’m sort of engaged to Vincent Boggs,” announced Chatty ; 
“that is, I told him he’d do very well unless I met somebody I 
liked better. His pa’s a very rich banker, but all the same, : 
don’t mean to bind myself down to the first person that asks me.” 

- Chatty tossed her head defiantly, but put the photograph haat 
into the case with a certain amount of tenderness. _ 

“What does your mother say about it?” I asked with 
interest. : 
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“Oh, ma? She's simply wild for me to marry the baronet 
chap,” replied Chatty cheerfully ; “but I’ve told her hundreds of 
times that she’s wasting her time and her money over him. He’s 
too old a bird to be caught, and even if he wasn’t, I wouldn’t 
have him ; he’s too conceited and stuck up.” 

“Then you don’t think he seems inclined to fall in love with 
you?” 

“ Lor’, no,” said Chatty, dragging some dresses out of a box, 
“certainly not. If he’s in love with anybody it must be with 


ma, for he’s always jabbering to her. I think they talk a good - 


deal about you.” 
“ About me/” I exclaimed in astonishment. “ How about 


me?” 
“Oh, I can’t quite remember. You know ma always abuses 


everybody.” 

“ Then she wasn’t speaking well of me? Chatty, do try and 
recollect. Of course I won’t say you told me.” 

“ Well, one day, just as I was coming into the room, I heard 
her tell him you were a thorough bad lot, and then something 
about his brother ; at least, I ¢#znk it was you she was speaking 
of, or it may have been Mrs. Argles. Yes, I believe it was Mrs. 
-Argles. Oh, bother! I can’t remember, and it doesn’t matter a 
scrap who it was. I say, how do you like this pink evening 
dress ?” 

“ It’s very pretty,” I said vacantly, for I was wondering whether 
it could have been myself that Chatty had heard her mother 
referring to, and if so, how I could manage to undeceive Sir 
.Gerald as to such a statement. That must have been why he 
so persistently ignored my presence in the room the night 
before. 

I felt my cheeks tingling with vexation and shame, and longed 
.to be able to shake Mrs, Herring. Perhaps this was her revenge 
for my having defied her on more than one occasion, but I could 
scarcely believe that anybody would carry their. resentment so 
‘far as allthat. Probably it was Mrs. Argles. Chatty seemed very 
-uncertain, and in that case I need not trouble my head about 
the matter beyond contradicting the assertion on the first oppor- 
tunity. 

“TI mean to keep this frock for the ball,” said Chatty, holding 
it up admiringly. “I suppose you got your invitation this 
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morning. I made ma accept. I told her I’d refuse Sir Gerald 
when he proposed, if she didn’t promise to take me into Putwa 
for the ball.” 

Chatty chuckled with satisfaction over this successful rusé. 

“You're very lucky to be going,” I sighed. “I wish I was. 
My husband doesn’t care about it, and.we shall be away in 
camp.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Chatty, “I am disappointed! I made 
sure you'd be going. Couldn’t you come with us if Mr. Boscawen 

won't go?” 

“T’m afraid not,” I said despondently—then a bright idea 
struck me—“ unless your mother would ask him if she might 
take me. You know how much he likes her ; and then perhaps 
he’d agree.” 

“ Of course she shall ask him. I quite understand, and you 
see, I’ll manage it somehow,” said Chatty, with a wink. “What 
a time we'll have! I only wish I had more clothes. Ma was so 
stingy about my rig-out, but then she never had any taste in 
dress. She’s quite happy in that old piqué, with pa’s hat and a 
pair of alpaca boots on.” 

Chatty went into fits of laughter over this description, in which 
I could not help joining; and we spent the time amicably 
together in her bedroom until Mr..Daintry and Sir Gerald 
arrived for tennis. 

Tea was spread under a large peepul tree which overshadowed 
the tennis-court, and Mrs. Herring presided over the table 
arrayed in a black cashmere garment with jet beads dangling 
from it in various places where one least expected to find them, 
and in the place of Dr. Herring’s hat, which was usually sunk on 
to her head, was an old white felt bound with black ribbon. 

“For goodness’ sake look at ma,” whispered Chatty to me 
while Sir Gerald was making himself agreeable to her mother. 
“ How thankful I am she didn’t come home to fetch me. Lucy 
Boggs would never have spoken to me again.” 

Sir Gerald looked nicer than ever in his tennis clothes. His 
well-made flannels were neither too large nor too small for him, 
which is almost invariably the case with those convenient and 
comfortable garments. 

His’ straw hat tilted to the back of his head made a most 
becoming backgreund'tg his clear-cut-features and blue eyes. I 
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could not help glancing at him with admiration, but he never 
looked at, or spoke to me, beyond a cold recognition when he 
first arrived, and I turned to his brother in mute resentment. 

“ Now,” exclaimed Mrs. Herring, “have you all done tea? 
Because you might begin a game. Mrs. Boscawen, I know you 
are not a tennis player, but perhaps you will make a fourth till 
my husband comes.” 

“ How shall we play?” said Chatty. “Mr. Daintry, shall you 
and I try them?” 

“ Oh, no,” hastily interposed Mrs. Herring, “that would never 
do. Chatty is much too good a player for that arrangement. 

You would be beaten, Sir Gerald, with Mrs. Boscawen as your 
partner.” 

“Yes, I think I ought to have the stronger of the two ladies,” 
said Sir Gerald. “I’m no good at all. I’ve played more tennis 
in the last three days than I ever did in my life before.” ' 

“T never saw any one to beat that old woman for rudeness,” 
said Mr. Daintry in a low voice as we took our places; “ fancy 
telling you only to play till the doctor came! Did you see the 
spread she’d got? Those cakes and sweets have been going 
ever since Gerald came. How it must go to her heart to see 
them eaten.” 

“ Play!” yelled Chatty, sending a ball over the net, at which I 
rushed frantically, and found myself hitting wildly in the air 
while the ball bounced quietly behind me. 

This was a specimen of the rest of my play until Dr. Herring 
put in an appearance, when I retired, amidst much chaff from 
Chatty and Douglas Daintry, to a seat beside Mrs. Herring undér 
the tree, while her husband took my place. 

“You're quite right not to go on playing, my dear,” said my 
hostess consolingly. “The game doesn’t suit your style. You 
want a figure like Chatty’s to look well in a tennis court.” 

Mrs. Herring sat and watched the game with smiling com- 
plaisance, loudly applauding each stroké her daughter made, 
and following her every movement with her piercing little black 
eyes, which always reminded me of full stops in a copy-book. 

When it became too dark to play any more, we all gathered 
round the tea table again. I jrather expected that Sir Gerald 
would come and speak to me of his’ own accord, and say some- 
thing about calling, but he made his way to Chatty’s side with- 
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out taking the least notice of me, and. Mr. Dalaitey came up to 
Me as usual. 

“T’m going to eat all I can,” he whispered. “I shall ruin my 
digestion, but I shall be recompensed.by knowing how I’ve riled 
the old lady.” 

And he proceeded to demolish everything within reach, while 
Mrs. Herring watched things, she had meant to keep for the next 
day, disappear down his throat with irritating rapidity. 

“Tennis has made you hungry,” she remarked pointedly. 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Herring. I’m not at all hungry realiy, but your 
good things are so tempting I can’t resist them. May I have 
some more of that cake, and another glass of liqueur ?” 

“T’m afraid you'll spoil your dinner,” continued Mrs. Herring 
in despair. 

“Oh, zhat dozsn’t matter,” said Mr. Daintry. cheerfully ; “it 
isn’t as if one got the chance of a feast like this every day. I 
never saw such teas as you’ve been giving us lately.” 

Mrs. Herring glared in speechless anger at this thrust, and 
ruthlessly called a servant to take away the tea table, which was 
the only plan she could devise for putting a stop to Mr. Daintry’s 
ravages. 

She then suggested an adjournment of the party to the club 
to read the English papers, and as the road lay towards our ieee 
I was able to accompany them part of the way. 

I dared not go to the club, as Andrew had had quite omits 
to make him angry for one day. 

Dr. Herring had gone back to the house, and his wife and 
daughter started off with Sir Gerald between them, while I 
brought up the rear with Douglas Daintry, who declared he had 
eaten so much that he could hardly move. 

“T shall be very ill,” he confided to me; “but it was aii it. 
How furious she was! I thought I should have died of suppressed 
-laughter.” 

‘I think you're a very rude, greedy boy,” I said as he pro- 

-ceeded to stagger about holding his sides, as if it was the greatest 

effort to him to walk, and finally sat down altogether on the road- 
‘side. 

*'You’re perfectly mad,” I exclaimed. “ What would the 

- others think if they saw you? Do get up and behave properly.” 
“T can’t get up unless you give me your hands to help me.” 
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“ Well, here you are, then,” I said in desperation, for I was 
afraid Mrs. Herring would make unpleasant remarks if we lagged 
behind. Seizing my hands Mr. Daintry slowly rose to his feet. 

“It’s getting dark,” he said. “I am afraid to walk alone. 
Please keep hold of my hand.” 

‘ Leave go at once,” I cried, struggling to release my hand. 
“f'll never speak to you again.” 

Just at. that moment Sir Gerald Daintry turned n~ I 
made a desperate effort and pulled away my hand, but it was too 
late ; he had seen his brother holding it, and what must he think 
of me? 

If Mrs. Herring ad told him I was a bad lot, this must be 
positive proof to him, and I almost wept with anger and mortifi- 
cation. 

“T’ll never forgive you,” I exclaimed furiously as I quickened 
my pace. 

“Oh, dear!” groaned Douglas in an agony of remorse. 
“Whatabrute Iam. _ I was only playing the ass, Mrs. Boscawen ; 
I never meant it as cheek. What can I do to show you how 
sorry I am?” . 

“There’s nothing to be done,” I said crossly ; “ your brother 
saw it,and 1 fancy his opinion of me at this moment must be any- 
thing but a lofty one.” 

“Oh, Gerald doesn’t matter,” said Douglas eagerly ; “and if 
he did see he'll only think it’s my fault as usual. I'll explain it 
to him if you like.” 

“Certainly not,” I snapped. “I don’t wish you to.discuss me 
with him at all. Here’s the gate and I’m going in, so you can 
say good-night to the others for me.” 

“ Good-night, Mrs. Boscawen,” said Mr. Daintry humbly, and I 
wended my way to the house in a very bad temper. 


(To be continued.) 7 











Mrs. Trevelpan’s Deap-Dear Ball. 


“CHARLIE won't be here to-day,” announced Mrs. Trevelyan, 
entering the billiard-room at Taplow Court on a blowy January 
afternoon. The snow was falling fast, and a dense fog had 
rendered the atmosphere heavy and bitterly cold for some days. 

“T have just had a wire from him: no boats can cross from 
Calais in such a storm.” 

Her husband smiled. 

“ Hardly! Why, my dear child, it’s not weather for the worst 
bred cur to face the elements.” 

“Granted ! but, Montie, had you one spark of real manly feel- 
ing, you might sympathize with me, for you know I am longing 
to see Charlie also ; he has some New Year ¢¢vennes for me! I 
know one person who gave him some commissions to execute, 
on my behalf.” ‘i 

She looked wickedly at her husband. 

“Indeed! Who may that hazardous person be?” he laughed 
back, while making a carefully-aimed stroke at his companion’s 
ball. 

“Yourself, most noble signor,” she replied. “ But now, Montie, 
{ want to talk to you. Surely you and Philip have come to an 
end of that interminable game of billiards. So you must listen 
tome. Put down that cue like adear boy. Iamverydull. You 
were away all the morning at that stupid magisterial meeting, 
and, without exception—don’t mention it, of course—Philip is the 
dullest person I ever encountered in any house. It is very 
odd, considering he is my cousin! !” 

Mrs. Trevelyan spoke meditatively, but she shot a mischievous 
glance at the dark face still bending over the table, intent on a 
difficult stroke. 

Montie Trevelyan laughed. 

“ Very odd, certainly, but the game is just over. I have knocked 
Philip into a cocked hat, so now I am all attention, little woman. 
What do you want to say? Something respecting the ¢trennes 
which Charlie and some very foolish somebody have lavished 
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upon you?” and he put his arm fondly round his young wife’s 
waist. 

“Wrong, Montie ; but it is something very particular. Tea is 
ready now in my boudoir; as a great favour I am going to 
receive you and my cousin Philip there. It is so deliciously cosy. 
Now, Montie, look grateful for the honour ; say ‘thank you’ nicely, 
and when I have given you your cup of the beverage ‘which 
cheers but does not inebriate’—I wish to heaven, however, in 
Philip’s case it would do one or the other—I will unfold my 
wishes.” 

“Allright. Here are my grateful thanks, dear,” and he bent 
and kissed his pretty wife fondly ; then putting his cue into the 
rack he announced that he was ready to follow her. 

“Come Philip, are you ready for some tea or do you prefer 
stronger waters? Queenie is waiting for us,” called Trevelyan. 

Philip Antrobus silently followed his host. He was a tall 
dark man, albeit good-looking, but his manner was cold, reticent 
to moroseness, and his cousin Queenie Trevelyan pronounced 
him the most remarkably altered man she had ever met. 

“India has affected his liver,” suggested her good-natured 
husband. 

“More likely his heart ; I am certain there is a she in the case. 
I mean too to find it out one day,” answered Mrs. Trevelyan. 

Now, having given the two men their tea, she proceeded to 
seat herself at her husband’s feet. 

“Montie! do you know what year this is?” she asked 
demurely. : 

’ “Well! my pet, I am under the impression it is the year of 
grace, 1892,” he replied, as he stroked the chestnut head lying 
against his knee. 

“Now, my dearest Montie, that is very well answered so far ; 
but I mean, don’t you know it is—Leap Year? And I am 
going to give a Leap-year ball.” 

She raised herself on her arm, turning her beautiful great eyes 


on her husband’s face to see how he received the intelligence. 


Very quietly, to judge by his words. 
“ Certainly, Queenie, if you wish it; unfold your ideas. I have 
no objection ; it can’t endanger my peace,” and he laughed. 
~ “Oh! you' darling, delightful Montie! Now you area dear 
boy. Well, I mean my Leap-year ball to be ux grand succes. 
40 
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This is my idea. - Every lady as the men arrive will present. 


bouquets to them. Each dancing woman will wear a rosette and 
a spray of flowers, the men she chooses she will ask to dance, but 


no man can ask a lady; then each lady will select the man she. 


likes to take down to supper, and for the cotillon. We must give 
some ice presents, but, Montie, you won’t mind ¢haz, will you?” 
coaxingly. 
“ Certainly not, darling, if it gives you pleasure,” he answered. 
The genuine tone of devotion in the man’s voice seemed to fall 


on Philip Antrobus’s ear with irritating force, for a cold ironical 


smile pervaded his face. 


“Thank you, Montie; you really are adarling. Philip! don’t. 


you think it is a good idea?” 
“No, I don’t; I think it’s regular tomfoolery, and were I 


Trevelyan I would not encourage you in such extravagant. 


nonsense,” answered her cousin surlily. 

The violet eyes opened in amazement. Queenie Trevelyan was 
quite unused to hear such words used. She had always lived in 
an atmosphere of love and petting from her earliest years, and 
Montie Trevelyan was a perfect husband. 

. “What a bear you are, Philip! Well! you need not fear any 
good or dire result from attending my Leap-year ball. No 
woman would be fool enough to select such a Mephistopheles 
as you look even for a square! but as you do not intend to be 


ornamental you can at least be useful. So to-morrow morning . 


you shall fill in all the invitation cards for me. I shall make out 
the list before dinner. You are a very altered person, Philip ; 
therefore I feel certain—I wish to be charitable towards you, not- 
withstanding your lamentable lack of fascination—you have been 
crossed in love! Nay, don’t attempt to deny the soft impeach- 
ment,” as Antrobus tried to speak. “No man could be such a 
bear as you are even to his own cousin, were he not feeling much 
viled on account of a certain she in his own case.” 

Queenie Trevelyan heard her husband’s low laugh, but at this 
moment a servant entered with letters and papers, and Major 
Antrobus seized the opportunity of beating a retreat to the 
smoking-room, where he would at least be safe for a time from 
the relentless chaff of his lovely hostess. 

“ Thoroughly routed!” laughed Trevelyan, as the door closed 
on his guest. “ What a funny fellow he is!” 
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“He has grown the most disagreeable man I know,” replied 
his wife. “I am confident that he has been snubbed by a woman: 
hence his surpassing amiability! But I foresee he will yet meet 
with retribution. Were you like Philip for even one five minutes, 
Montie, I should certainly kill you, so beware!” 

She flung her arms round his neck. 

“By a hanging process like this, then I won’t object,”- he 
answered. 

“Now, Montie, you are incorrigible ; but darling, I may really 
have my Leap-year ball?” 

“Of course ; or anything else you like. Now I must read my 
letters, and surely, Queenie, you are dying to look at yours,” 
laughed her husband. 

e bd * * * 

One week later a large house-party had assembled at Taplow 
Court. 

Charlie Fitzgerald with his various ¢¢vennes had safely reached 
his sister’s home, and immediately became the promoter of all fun 
and frolic. 

To Queenie’s idea of a Leap-year ball he accorded unqualified 
praise. 

On the first night of his arrival the conversation had turned on 
palmistry and mystic appearances. 

“ Mystic appearances, do you say, Queenie? Of course I believe 
in them. Any fellow with two commonly decent orbs must do 
so,” he laughed. 

“Why, Charlie, you used to be more than half a sceptic. Come 
now, reveal ; I believe you have had some startling experience of 
your own. Do give us the benefit,” said Montie Trevelyan, before 
his wife could reply. 

Good-looking Charlie Fitzgerald laughed gaily as he answered : 

“Experience or no experience, mystic or not mystic, I only 
know I encountered a very lovely vision this last autumn, and 
wish to gracious I could meet it again. Is your curiosity yet at 
boiling point, Queenie ?” 

“ Bubbling over! Come, you have had enough dinner, so do give 
us an account of her,” called his sister. — 

Charlie finished his “ Monopole” calmly, desired the butler to 
give him}jsome Benedictine, and with a nod to his sister began : 

“You may be aware this autumn I went to Switzerland with 
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some fellows after I parted from.you at. Homburg. We crossed 
from Lucerne to Interlaken by the Briinig and remained ‘there 
some days. We were at the Hétel ‘ National ;’ like all the others it 
was crammed. full.. One night at the sable @héte, at the far end of 
the table, I spotted a very lovely woman. She was evidently’a 
widow, although considerably under thirty. She had a superb 
figure, a perfect face, and a lot of curling hair, very like yours: in 
colour, Queenie, and an awfully fetching sort of widow’s cap on 
the top.” 

“What a good advertisement!” growled Philip Antrobus. 
But good-tempered Charlie heeded not the interruption. 

“The following day at Lauterbrunnen [ caught sight of her 
again, and I own my curiosity was a bit excited. That night at 
the ‘ National’ she was not to be discovered, and not choosing the 
proprietor or concierge to think I was stalking widows, I made no 
attempt to find out her name.” 

He paused, raising his Benedictine to his lips. 

“Decidedly a bad symptom, Charlie; you are not usually so 
bashful,” laughed his sister. 

“How could I be bashful, Queenie, considering I am your 
brother? However, the next day we left ex route for St. Bernard, 
thence to Chamounix, and my widow, although not forgotten, 
became a sort of charming mystic apparition. 

“From Chamounix we went to Martigny. While at the latter 
place I was told there.were one or two places worth seeing close 
to St. Maurice, which is the oldest village in Switzerland, so I 
decided on stopping there for a few hours to see for myself, while 
my companions decided on going direct to Territet ,;where I would 
join them. 

“The next day I started early for Vernayaz, where I did the 
Gorge du Trient, thence to St. Maurice and its churches, where by 
the courtesy of the Bishop I was permitted to see the valuable 
treasure possessed by the Augustinians. Having yet some time 
to wait for my train, I was told I should have time to pay a visit 
to the Grotte aux Fées,a stalactite cavern with a lake and water- 
fallatthe end. It was a fairly stiff ascent, but I was in good con- 
dition, and infinitely preferred mounting it to hanging about at 
a Swiss country station, where, too, the restaurant was not among 
the most fascinating, among its comestibles appearing bottles of. 
preserved snakes!” 
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“Oh ! Charlie!” exclaimed Mrs. Trevelyan. 

“ Fact, I assure you!” replied her brother gravely. 

“ Benedictine, sir?” inquired the butler imperturbably. 

“Thank you!” and having discussed his liqueur Charlie con- 
tinued : 

“There appeared to be a little confusion going on when I 
arrived at the ch4let, where guides and tickets are to be obtained. 
The guide had gone on with a party ; by some mishap a lady had 
been left behind. One of the orphans was waiting to take any 
fresh-comers on to join the guide. 

“*This is an English monsieur, madame,’ I heard the woman 
in charge of the chalet exclaim in French. And coming forward , 
she volubly explained to me that this lady had, in tarrying behind 
inquiring about the orphanage, missed her party. 

“*Would Monsieur be so amiable as to take charge of her, a 
compatriote, &c.?’ 

“ Naturally Monsieur bowed, expressing his willingness at being 
useful, inwardly praying at the same time that the lady in distress 
would prove no Gorgon specimen of his countrywomen in spec- 
tacles and ‘Girton’ skirts! . 

“Imagine my satisfaction, Queenie, on seeing a slight elegant 
woman emerge from the chalet. 

“And yes! surely I could not be mistaken ; it was my mystic 
widow of Interlaken. Taking off my hat, I begged her .to 
consider my services entirely at her disposal. 

“‘ She looked quite lovely, and I thought for once ‘ Kismet’ had 
done me a good turn in allowing me to act as cicerone to beauty 
in distress. 

“ She answered me in English, in a chamaian voice. 

“She had most stupidly missed her party, she thought they 
were waiting for her at the entrance to the Grotto, her father 
would be much vexed, &c. 

“‘Things might be worse,’ I replied; ‘having come so far, 
allow me to escort you through the cave ; it is, I hear, well worth 
seeing.’ 

“ After a little demur on her part she consented. 

“The woman wrapped her mouth up securely in a woollen 
shawl, and supplying us each with oil lamps the little. orphan 
escorted us on our way, assuring us we should meet the guide. 

“ “It was a long passage, the stalactites were hanging in graceful 
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formations, in other places the constant dripping of the waters 
had formed most beautiful lace patterns. 

“In many places the path was narrow, with no handrail or 
safeguard of any sort, a slight swerve and you would find your- 
self capsized into icy water. It was pitch dark save for the light 
of our lamps. Suddenly these went out as we reached the end. 

“ Here was a predicament ! 

“The orphan guide had no matches, she had counted on 
meeting the other party. My fusees were useless. She called ; 
no sound. Where could the party be? Unknown to anybody, 
they must have returned ere we started, the guide was probably 
showing them one of the celebrated views when we entered the 
Grotto. 

“T made the best of it to my companion, but I knew from her 
voice she was perplexed. The little girl assured me, knowing it 
so well, she could, with the help of my fusees, grope her way back 
and get us fresh lights. Begging us not to move, she departed. 

“My widow and I were left alone. 

“¢*T hope you won’t be much inconvenienced by this little 
contretemps, \ ventured to say. 

“*Not so much as my father; he will, I fear, be uneasy,’ she 
answered, in her silvery tones. 

“Where are you going from this place?’ 

“*To Montreux to-night, and after a few days on to Paris.’ 

“© You will probably find your father waiting for you when we 
emerge from here,’ I said cheeringly, for I felt it was an annoy- 
ing position for her to be in. 

“Oh! yes, and it is so very good of you to take charge of me 
in this dilemma,’ she answered gratefully. 

“Presently lights appeared, the guide full of apologies for the 
unfortunate mistake ; he had been unaware that ‘ Monsieur et 
Madame’ had been waiting to make the tour of the Grotto. 

“T inquired, ‘Where was Madame’s party ?’ 

“They had descended, feeling sure Madame had retraced her 
steps, as a traveller had met her descending, returning to the 
station. 

“ Here was a pretty state of things. 

“I must say my companion made the best of it, but 1am bound 
to confess the electric light thrown on by the guide to give us the 
full benefit of seeing the lake, revealed a pair of very puzzled faces, 
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“We made our way back to the outer world. I suggested to 
my companion her best plan would be to allow me to conduct 
her to the station, where of course her father would be waiting 
for her. 

“©We all drove,’ she laughed ; then gladly accepted my offer. 

“ But on our way to the station we saw no sign of her belongings. 

“On reaching it I could find nobody, no carriage had been seen. 
I felt confident that in some way the whole party had been 
misled, for that my fair companion was no adventuress I knew 
well. 

“No train was due for some time, but she agreed with me 
her best plan would be to go direct to Montreux by the next 
one. I, of course, would be most happy to see her straight to the 
hotel where their rooms were engaged. 

“We sent a wire saying what time she would arrive, then if her 
father had reached Montreux he would at least know where she 
was. 

“It was getting late ; the sunset had been glorious, but now the 
sky began to look lowering, and distant claps of thunder made 
themselves heard midst the mountains round Bex. 

“I got some very good coffee for my widow and myself, 
and as a final restorative for us before the train arrived, a pézte 
tasse. 

“We had managed to find many points of interest in common, 
and so chatted on comfortably. 

“*My father will indeed be indebted to you, Mr. ——,’ she 
paused smilingly ; she suddenly remembered she had no idea of 
my name. 

“‘Charlie Fitzgerald!’ I replied quickly, giving her my paste- 


board. 


“At that moment the train came in. The thunder growled 
angrily among the mountains as we went on our way ; the lightning 
lighted up the line of railway, and as we passed on the rain came 
down in cascades. My companion and I were the only two 
English occupants of our compartment ; it was a frontier train 
crammed with Germans. 

“*T am so glad not to be alone so late,’ she whispered to me, 
and I assured her I was charmed to be of use to her. 

“ She was indeed a lovely woman ! 

“At length we reached Montreux. There was nobody waiting 
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for her that I-could see, when suddenly a French maid appeared, 
eagerly claiming her lost mistress. 

“At that moment a train ran in from Geneva, I could just catch 
it, and hurry back to Territet, where my friends were awaiting me, 

“A hurried farewell, and I was whirled out of the station. - 

“A few days later, a letter followed me to Paris fram the 
widow’s father, thanking me for my kindness to his daughter; and 
so ends the history of my mystic widow!” 

Charlie paused. 

“But what is her name?” asked several eager voices. 

“ Her father’s name is Martindale,” he replied evasively. 

“Have you ever seen her since?” asked Mrs. Trevelyan, real 
interest in her voice. 

“Mr. Martindale called upon me in Paris,” replied her brother 
coolly. 

“ Now, Charlie, you are drawing on your inventive genius,” said 
his sister rising. 

“But, Montie, do you remember that dear old Mr. Martindale 
who took Lord Glendower’s place one year, and that lovely 
daughter, Mrs. St. John—can it be them?” she said, pausing by 
her husband’s side 

“Why, Queenie, her husband was out in India and she was 
going out to join him,” said Montie practically. 

“Very true, but I suppose there might be such a thing as her 
husband having died, and left her a widow,” laughed his wife. 

“That Mrs. St. John was a vision of beauty.” 

* * * * * * 

The night of Mrs, Trevelyan’s Leap-year ball had arrived. 

Philip Antrobus alone looked ill-tempered and dissatisfied 
among the guests, and Charlie informed his sister he had never 
seen a fellow so changed for the worst in all his life. 

“ As for me, if ever I speak he seems inclined to snap my nose 

off.” 

Queenie agreed, and confided to her brother she should be 
glad when Philip departed. 

Mrs. Trevelyan received her guests in an ante-room opening 
off the large ball-room. As one large party was announced, she 
became aware that one of the most lovely women: she had ever 
beheld stood before her, but in the hubbub of voices could not 
catch.the name as her friend Lady Vane introduced her. 
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. An hour later, and with a radiant face Charlie came up:to 
her. ae 
“ You never told me ske was coming,” he said in low tones.) 

“She, who do you mean? You speak in riddles?” 

“Why, my mystic widow,” he answered gaily; before she‘could 
answer he was gone. 

In: a charming alcove of flowers with a sofa @ deux, Philip 
Antrobus and the “mystic widow” might have been seen con- 
versing in low serious tones. 

“ And have you no welcome for me, Mrs. St. John?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“None whatever beyond the conventional one of ‘How ~~ 
do!’” she replied coolly. 

“ Are you still so obdurate, so cruel?” said the man bitterly. 

“Not at all! Cruelty was never my réle, I detest any- 
thing approaching it,” and Mrs. St. John unfurled her fan 
reflectively. 

“You. have never been aught else to me,” he said angrily> 
losing his head at the sight of her beauty, and his temper at her 
cool contempt. 

“ And may I ask what claim you had upon me, for me to take 
the trouble to be otherwise than perfectly indifferent to you?” 
said the widow with cutting coldness. 

“The claim of loving you,” replied Philip Antrobus, stung to 
suppressed fury at her haughty indifference. 

“Don’t be insulting, Major Antrobus! Long ago you had my 
answer ; nothing on earth would make me marry you. Were 
there no other man in the world I would never be your wife. 
You are selfish, domineering, self-sufficient. I pity any woman 
to whom you enact the réle of husband! Don’t imagine a wife 
will see the force of being treated as you treated your black 
servants.” 

She looked her annoyance. 

“You are cruel!” he said, hoarse with anger. 

“Coward! so to persecute a defenceless woman,” she flashed 
haughtily. “Listen, Philip Antrobus, once and for all: I will 
never. be your wife !” 

“You could look sweetly enough on my young cousin, Charlie. 
Fitzgerald, when I surprised you and him just now over your 
Grotte aux Fées reminiscences,” Antrobus said tauntingly.. 
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“You are insulting! Ah! Mr. Fitzgerald, this is our dance,” 
as that gentleman made his appearance. 

Charlie was in the seventh heaven of delight. Mrs. St. John 
unequivocally showed her appreciation of his admiration. She 
gave him nearly all her dances, took him into supper, and he 
scarcely left her side. 

“Ts this the syren of the Grotte aux Fées ?” asked his sister, 
calling him to her side, with a wicked glance in her eyes. 

He bowed his head. 

“Now I know why I had to wait so long for my New Year 
¢trennes. You naughty boy, never to have told me. Never again 
will I believe in your steamers not running!” laughed Queenie. 
“ But she zs divinely beautiful.” 

“You approve?” anxiously. 

“Mon Dieu! is it then un fait accompli?” she queried 
amazedly. 

“T hope by to-morrow it will be,” he answered. 

The cotillon had begun. Men waited like patient lambs to 
be summoned to the slaughter. 

Fair women and budding débutantes had it all their own way 
this night of Queenie Trevelyan’s Leap-year ball. 

The looking-glass figure commenced. 

Men anxiously buzzed near the dazzlingly beautiful stranger 
Mrs. St. John. 

The filmy lace handkerchief gently brushed the glass for each 
new comer. 

At last dark and saturnine Philip Antrobus approached. 

If any latent hope filled his breast that her favour might have 
been reserved for him, he was doomed to a haughty and bitter 
rebuff, ten times more bitter from its being in public. 

He stood behind her chair. 

This time her fan was moved across the glass instead of the 
filmy lace. 

He fell back. 

Queenie Trevelyan saw the anger in his eyes. 

Charlie Fitzgerald advanced. 

No handkerchief or fan ¢hzs time, as she rose, and the next 
moment had whirled away with Charlie. 

The alcove is again tenanted, although the cotillon continues 
its gay career. 
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“ And you really meant I was the one man you thought worthy 
of selection ?” inquired Fitzgerald anxiously. 

“Naturally,” replied the beautiful woman, inwardly thinking, 
“ How stupid men are!” 

“Then you will—will be ” he stammered, gazing spell- 
bound at the lovely vision before him. 

“No longer your ‘ mystic widow,’ Charlie, but your own most 
loving wife. You were so slow in speaking that the occasion 
being your sister’s ‘ Leap-year Ball,’ I seized my prerogative, and 
helped you out.” 

He clasped her in his arms. 

Philip Antrobus, peeping through the flowers, cursed them. 

Truly Mrs. Trevelyan’s “ Leap-year Ball” had been an 
unqualified success for at least two people. 

Two months later Mrs. St. John became Mrs. Fitzgerald. 

And when February “again counts twenty-nine,” she tvo 
promises to all her friends— 


“A LEAP-YEAR BALL.” 





ADA!FIELDER KING. 




















Vaulting Ambition. 


By BLANCHE YORKE. 
CHAPTER I. 


IT was quite early the morning after his arrival in Homburg 
when Arthur Tyrone, barrister-at-law, strolled into the woods to 
smoke his cigar. He was in no mood for sporting with the 
butterflies by the Brunnen; he preferred nature undiluted for 
once. 

It was long since he had enjoyed rest like this, and he followed 
the by-paths lazily, not caring whither they led, only feeling 
that there was a wonderful peace and purity in the silent vistas of 
green that were ever opening out before him. He began to whistle 
softly to himself. At a sudden turning his whistling ceased, and 
a muttered exclamation broke from his lips. The cause of it, 
meanwhile, remained unconscious that any one was near, and 
never changed her attitude of careless grace. She was leaning 
against one of the rustic supports of an old grotto, with her 
head just a little raised, showing the pure outlines of her face. 
She looked happy, although her eyes were a little sad, Tyrone 
thought—and how beautiful she was! 

She heard a sudden rustling among the leaves, and turned. A 
quick blush sprang to her cheeks. She met him witha frank smile. 

“It is quite superfluous for me to say I am surprised to see 
you. When did you come?” she said, womanlike—the first to 
recover from the surprise. 

“When did I come?” he echoed ; the pleasure at the contre- 
temps still lingered in his deep blue eyes. “How calmly to 
take things! You might have been expecting to see me,” he said 
audaciously. 

She blushed again, and her soft eyes grew dark. She laughed. 

“Well, and so I was, sooner or later. Maud told me that you 
and she were coming some time this week; I saw her this 
morning—odd that she did not tell you that I was here. 
Perhaps she did not think you would be interested in the news.” 

Her companion frowned slightly, and Kate Hawthorne felt 
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she had said something flippant. It was perhaps this unvarnished 
sincerity in him that had first attracted her. 

There was silence between them, which she intended he should 
be the first to break. 

‘ “You should follow that path,” she said suddenly, seeing the 
direction of his eyes ; “it leads to the quaintest, most picturesque, 
and worst paved village you ever saw. ” 

“Does it? Lead, and I follow on,” he said gaily. 

She raised her eyebrows and looked at her watch. 

‘“ Don’t be ungenerous,” he said gently. “You might give me 
one morning, at any rate.” 

“Come, then, if you have the energy,” she said, rising from the 
bench on which they had been sitting. 

These two had had a fair opportunity of knowing one another. 
They had visited at the same country houses a summer ago, and 
each, moreover, was gifted with a quick sympathy and read the 
other by some God-given instinct. Their interests in many ways 
ran in the same direction ; there were only one or two serious 
rocks on which they split. 

So it happened that this morning they found much to talk of 
and many people and things to discuss. 

“ Ah! how sorry I shall be to leave this!” Kate exclaimed 
suddenly, lifting her eyes to the network of branches above their 
heads. 

“Yes, I don’t envy you your contrast,” he answered quietly. 

A look of “fight ” shot into her eyes. 

“ My profession requires no pity, thanks; the stage and this,” - 
with a wave of the hand, “will stand contrasting as well as most 
things.” 

He studied her with a look of amusement that vexed her, and 
yet there was more sadness than anger in her heart. Her low 
voice vibrated slightly as she spoke: 

“It always troubles me that you will never give us a fair 
chance. You care for books in which men’s imagination has run 
riot ; you are not narrow in your sympathy with different sorts 
of life—then why not allow that the representation of a bit of 
life, real living life, with the sadness, and the joys, and all the 
hidden poetry of it hinted at, must be ennobling ?” 

He was touched by her earnestness, although he did not show 
it, unless it were by a gentler ring in his deep voice. 
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“You think me unfair in this? Well, perhaps Iam. You do. 
not know what it is to have a strong innate prejudice against 
a thing.” 

“Yes! but tell me—why has God given us a Shakespere, and 
the power to act him if he is not to be made use of? No, Mr. 
Tyrone, I do mot agree with you. Love of. the drama is deep- 
seated in us all, more or less. We like to see the poetry behind 
our dull lives, and if the noblest plays are to win the day, the 
good people must encourage them.” 

“ Almost thou persuadest me,” he said, with an uneasy laugh. 

A humorous twinkle came into her eyes suddenly. “If your 
father had only known I was a ‘common actress!’ Would he 
have been quite so kind to me?” she added rather sadly. 

“Of course he would,” said his son promptly. “He would 
have parodied Wordsworth and exclaimed: ‘An actress and a 
woman too!’ Perhaps you would have broadened his ideas if 
you had revealed yourself. You would only have shocked him 
a little.” 

“T would not do that for the world,” she answered, and she 
turned away to hide the tears that sprang to her eyes. She 
could not exactly have told why they came. Tyrone péve and 
she were good friends. He was a fine old Puritan. She felt 
suddenly very lonely. 

“Kate!” He had never used her Christian name before, and 
was unconscious that he had used it now. . 

She turned quickly towards him. His fine face was pale and 
his eyes very earnest, although his voice was quiet. 

“Tell me—do you care so very much for this profession os 
yours? Is it so very much to you?” 

“Much to me! I thought you knew,” she answered with a 
queer little smile. 

“T suppose I ought to know by this time. Do you intend 
never to give it up ?” with bitter emphasis. 

“«Never is a long day,’” said she, her eyes fixed on a furry 
little squirrel in the pine tree above her. “I shall not be young 
—and decent-looking ”—and a faint blush rose—“ always.” 

“But until your precious youth and beauty have gone, you will 
spend them for the public!” he cried. “You are indeed 
generous.” 

“You need not sneer,” she said, her eyes bright with anger. 
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“And my youth and beauty, as you call'them, are my own, are 
they not, to do as I like with ?” 

“They are—they are. Would to God they were mine!” The 
words escaped him ere he knew. 

The colour left her face, and what she suffered then no one 
ever knew. Then her lips curled in a satirical little smile, so un- 
like anything he had ever seen on her sweet mouth before, and 
she said with a short laugh : 

“You are modest, Mr. Tyrone. You really have no need to 
covet. Most people consider you both young and good-looking.” 

There was dead silence, as if a thunderbolt had fallen. She 
dared not look at his face. She could not bear to see its 
expression of anger and reproach, and neither did she wish him 
to see the tears in her own eyes. Why she had so wilfully, 
cruelly misunderstood him, she could hardly have told. At any 
rate, the consciousness that she had so done brought her no 
peace. 

She was the first to break the unnatural silence, but her voice 
sounded far away to herself, and the words refused tocome. She 
had exhausted her powers of acting. The strain was too great. 
The battle between what she believed to be right and what 
would have been so terribly easy, had taxed her too heavily. She 
held her head erect, and ruthlessly flicked off the heads of the 
ferns with the end of her sunshade; but she knew that if she 
spoke her voice would break, and if he pleaded with her again 
there would be an end of all her ambitious dreams on the one 
hand and her conscientious scruples on the other. So she kept 
silence. Once she glanced at her companion. His shoulders 
were well thrown back, and his strong face looked much as 
usual, except that there was a hard look about the deep-set eyes 
and a compression about the lips. It seemed to her as if this 
silent walk would never come to an end, but at last the steep 
road at the end of the forest came into sight, with the gay white. 
houses on its right, and gleaming Kurhaus on its left. Another 
moment, and they would be in the sunshine amongst the social 
butterflies, and she might not see him alone again. She must 
say something. She looked at him quickly, and found his eyes 
fixed upon her. 

“What are you thinking?” she asked suddenly, the habit of 
speaking what was uppermost in her mind re-asserting itself. 

4! 
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She could have bitten her tongue out a second afterwards. 
What thoughts could he have about her now that would not 
scorch her with shame! The colour mounted into her pale 
cheeks. She had never looked more beautiful. Excitement had 
deepened the shading round her cyes and turned their violet 
into black, and the breeze had ruffled her soft dark hair. They 
looked at one another for a short time, and then she turned away 
her eyes. 

“I was thinking what a confounded puzzle women are,” he 
said shortly. “I was wondering whether you were—most of you 
—very complex or very simple, in that your love of admiration 
explains most of your eccentricities.” 

She lifted her head proudly, and her eyes positively blazed with 
indignation, and yet she stifled her anger. She had brought his 
answer upon herself. She only said, in as even a tone as she 
could muster: “Indeed. There is one thing I wished to say,” and 
her voice grew steadier. “It may interest you to know we are 
going away the day after to-morrow.” Then the old liking for 
him spoke and swept away her pride. It was too hard to lose 
his friendship and all in one fell sweep. She said very gently: 

“ And—we have been such good friends hitherto ; will you not 
be my friend again? I have not many.” 

Her low voice was dangerously sweet. He dared not look at 
her. It made him furious, too, that he should have laid himself 
open to the offering of a woman’s ity, or friendship, or whatever 
she might like to call it. He gave a short laugh. 

“Tam afraid I am not much of a believer in Platonic friendship, 
Miss Hawthorne. There are cases in which it must be everything 
or nothing. In this case it is to be nothing. What play have 
you coming on next?” he asked, in a cold, civil tone. 

Poor Kate felt very small indeed. She began to wonder—had 
he ever looked at her and spoken as her memory said he had 
looked and spoken not so long since? Had it all happened in her 
conceited head only? Still, she rose to the occasion and looked 
quite «. cool as he as she answered his question. 

“A very good one—an adaptation of part of the ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield.’ The play comeson in about a month, and I shall be 
exceedingly busy directly I get back. Here we will say good- 
morning—and good-bye, Mr. Tyrone.” 

But Fate was not so kind as to release her yet. The two 
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suddenly met old Mr. Tyrone walking with a young lady who 
seemed to be entertaining him very successfully. 

“Eva Hope! by all that is wonderful,” muttered Arthur Tyrone 
under his breath. Then aloud: “May I introduce you to my 
cousin, Miss Hawthorne ?” 

And Kate found herself smiling and making civil remarks to 
Miss Hope and her old friend. The old man and she were capi- 
tal friends, and she had not the heart to refuse him when he asked 
her to let her breakfast get cold, and take one more turn with 
him. Meanwhile Miss Hope and her cousin walked on ahead, 
and Kate had the consolation of observing that he seemed to be 
in first-rate form—joking and laughing with his companion. Her 
cup was full. Woman-like, she could smile when her own heart 
was sore, but never doubted the genuine nature of her neighbour’s 


smiles. 
CHAPTER II. 


IT was June, and a brilliant sunny June, such as seldom falls to 
our lot. The sun blazed down on to the gay sunshades and light 
costumes of the women in the Park, and glinted through the soft 
green of the lime trees. London was in full bloom. The sun 
did not shine upon any fairer face that afternoon than that of 
Kate Hawthorne, as she reclined in Mrs. Marshmont’s victoria, 
She was dressed in a costume of soft heliotrope, and wore the 
airiest of bonnets to match, but as usual her dress was only a set- 
ting: people never remembered what she wore when they had 
looked into her face. The deepest velvet pansies in her bonnet: 
were not so soft and beautiful as her eyes. A close observer 
would discern a look of repressed excitement in them this after- 
noon, not of an excitement that was akin to nervousness, however. 
It was rather an expression of gratified ambition. Clearly her 
thoughts and interests were centred neither in the Park nor in the 
Row. Mrs. Marshmont found her an uninteresting companion. 
And yet she forgave the girl her absent-mindedness. She had 
persuaded her to come out in order to turn her thoughts from the 
one subject that.monopolized them—the “first night” of the play 
in which she was to take the leading 7é/e that night. The girl 
was devoted heart and soul to her art, and refused valiantly to 
live an individual life in so far as it was not bent in all its aims 


and purposes to the public life. She gave herself no time to think. 
4! 
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“ Why, Katherine, look!” cried Mrs. Marshmont, breaking in 
upon her niece’s thoughts. “If —_ isn’t your German friend, 
Herr von Felsen, and he sees us.” 

Miss Hawthorne followed the direction of the lady's eyes, and 
there, sure enough, was her old admirer of the spring, tall and 
straight as ever. They gave orders to the coachman, and the 
carriage was drawn up against the railings and they were in con- 
versation with him. 

The young man positively beamed as he poured forth a volley 
of German, expressing his pleasure at the meeting. If Kate had 
not had her head well filled with other things, she must have seen 
the half-concealed admiration in his eyes. She shook her head 
at his pretty speeches. 

“It is no good my trying to answer you in German, Herr von 
Felsen. I don’t think I could keep pace with you even in my own 
language,” she added, with a charming smile that left him more 
verliebt than ever. “ But what has induced you to leave Hom- 
burg so soon?” 

His face fell slightly. Was she then a consummate coquette 
or—more depressing still—had she forgotten his promise ? 

“Don’t you know why I came, Fraulein?” 

Then she remembered something he had once said about com- 
‘ing to England for her “first night,’ but with that came the 
memory of many other words that were spoken that same 
morning, but not by him. His civil speeches were forgotten 
in thoughts of them. She blushed, and a shadow came into 
her eyes. The blush transported the young man by the railings 
into the seventh heaven. She spoke with her natural frank- 
ness. 

“]T remember you once said you should come over to see me 
act, but I did not believe you, and you don’t expect me to believe 
you now, surely.” Shelaughed. “No, business brought you, or 
else your desire to ‘do’ the London season, Herr von Felsen.” 

He gave his broad shoulders a slight shrug. 

“ Tell us the latest news of Homburg, will you?” she added. 

And he proceeded to tell her a good many things in which she 
seemed to take interest, and at length the ladies drove on, not, 
however, before Herr von Felsen had told Miss Hawthorne, with 
as much empressement as the situation and the presence of a third 
person would allow, that they should meet again at Philippi—or 
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in other words, that he intended to occupy one of the foremost 
stalls in the theatre that night. 

“Really, Kate,” Mrs. Marshmont said, when they were out of 
earshot of the railings, “I do wish you would not flirt so shame- 
lessly with that poor man. You will have something to answer 
for one of these days.” 

Miss Hawthorne sat bolt upright and regarded her aunt with 
indignant eyes. 

“Flirt with him, auntie? Good heavens! I never flirted with 
any one, to my knowledge, in my life.” She smothered an 
exclamation of annoyance. “If one speaks to a person these 
days, one is accused of flirting.” 

“Well, but my dear child, think of the way you encouraged 
him in Homburg.” 

“TI was decently civil ; that was all.” 

“You have been ‘decently civil’ to some few people in your 
time,” responded her aunt drily. “You were ‘civil’ to Mr. 
Tyrone,” she added with a twinkle, little guessing what a poor 
sort of a joke her words seemed to the girl by her side. 

“We were very good friends,” she said coldly 

“Friendship is a dangerous game, my dear. Home, 
Daubeny,” she said to the coachman. 

“ Auntie,” Kate said suddenly, dreading a renewed attack, “ let 
us both have a day in the country, shall we—to-morrow? Let us 
go up the river and spend the afternoon at Hampton Court. 
Think how refreshing and green it must all look. What rest it 
would be too for me, after to-night’s excitement! Will you go?” 

“Yes, darling, of course I will,” said the elder woman 
affectionately. 


s * * * * 


She wandered on in the cool shade of the limes. All was quite 
still, save for the lazy twitter of a bird here and there above her 
head. A deep peace stole into her heart, and the heat and 
intense excitement of last night seemed all like a strange dream 
—and it was better to be awake. A great longing awoke in her 
to be at peace like this always. And then she began to go back 
in thought a very long way, and to trace the course of her life. 

“Ah!” she almost .cried out suddenly. “What a likeness ! 
Could it be he?” She leant against a tree and waited. Sure 
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enough it was he—Arthur Tyrone, by all that was strange. Shc 
was very pale by the time he had reached her. Neither could 
find commonplace words of greeting. There was a wonderful, 
glad light in his eyes. : 

“Shall we sit down under this tree?” he said quietly, and she 
complied, too glad to allow her tottering knees to collapse. 

Perhaps he saw her agitation, for he talked on for a time 
in the old way, just as if there had never been any miserable mis- 
understanding between them. She soon recovered her self- 
possession. She could not understand this new wonder of the 
old friendliness, but the joy of it all soon gave her back her old 
manner, and in a short time her laugh rang out. Then suddenly 
he asked her a question that startled her, considering all things. 

“You were satisfied with your success last night?” She leant 
upon her hand and faced him. There was an inexplicable gleam 
in his eye. 

“Ye—es. Why?” she asked hesitatingly, and her colour 
rose. 

“I only wondered,” he said coolly. “I thought the applause 
that fell to your share would have satisfied most people—that’s 
all.” 

“ You thought!” she repeated, her dark eyes looking into his. 

“Yes. Have I no right to an opinion?” Then suddenly he 
dropped the bantering tone. “I was there. I saw you. Kate, 
you are a wonderful actress.” 

She trembled. “Tell me how it was you went,” she said. 
quietly. 

“I thought, do you know, that I had not been quite just to 
you,” he said, with a sort of proud humility in his deep voice. 
“On thinking over things, and amongst them that walk of ours 
in the Homburger Wald, it seemed to me it was only doing you 
common justice to give you a hearing. Well, I came—I saw— 
and you conquered.” He laughed a little unsteadily. 

Kate could not suppress the glow of pride and triumph that 
came into her face. Unconsciously she stood up—erect. He 
rose too, and looked down into her eyes and held them. 

“Kate, you are a wonderful artist. No wonder you give all 
your life, and your ambition, and your love to your art. Your 
art is fortunate,” he added, in a tone of the most intense wistful- 
ness, and his grave, penetrating eyes watched her closely. 
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The colour rose slowly to her temples, and she looked down 
with brimming eyes and dug the end of her sunshade into the 
heart of a daisy that grew at her feet. There was silence for the 
space of a minute, and then she looked up at him from under her 
wet lashes. She spoke quickly, passionately. 

“When I met you just now, I was thinking how unsatisfactory 
and cold it all was after all. There are times when I hate it.” 

A great hope sprang into his eyes. He took her hand 
gently. 

“Kate, am proud. Iam not used to asking twice for a thing ; 
but—my love is greater than my pride. Will you give me some 
of your love? Will you be my wife?” 

There was silence only because ‘her words refused to come 
at first, but he read her face. 

“The other is all worth nothing,” she said at last, brokenly. 
“T give you all—all my love! I gave it you long ago.” And 
so she was safe in his strong arms at last. 

“ And what about this vaulting ambition ?” he asked presently, 
with a flash of the old humour. 

She slipped one arm round his neck. 

“It has o’erleapt itself,” she said softly, with a smile of unutter- 
able gladness. 

















“The house that Jack Built. 


By DARLEY DALE, 
Author of “FaIR KATHERINE,” “THE VILLAGE BLACKSMI1H,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“THE GIRLS” QUARREL. 


Miss Dorcas and Miss Lydia Keppel were not congenial 
spirits, and when the restraining influence of Miss Keppel’s 
presence was withdrawn they were apt to bicker, and occasion- 
ally they broke out into a downright quarrel. 

These occasions were rare, but while Miss Keppel was away. 
nursing Mrs. Lockwood, a serious quarrel arose concerning Jack 
Jimpson. 

It happened in this way. 

One morning, a few days after Amy was takentill, Miss Lydia 
was deeply engrossed in the second volume of a novel, the 
chequered career of whose heroine, she imagined, bore a strong 
resemblance to her own, though in point of fact, there was not a 
particle of similarity between them. 

Miss Dorcas was occupied in taking cuttings of geraniums, 
dressed in an old skirt, a short cloth jacket and a garden hat, 
when, happening to look up for a minute, she saw Jack Jimpson 
walking past the gate. 

He rarely passed the house without looking in, so Miss Dorcas 
hailed him, thinking it was probable, he had seen the latest 
bulletin of Mrs. Lockwood. 

Jack obeyed her call, but so sulkily, and with such an air of 
offended majesty, that Miss Dorcas’s first inquiry was: 

“ What is the matter with you?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Jack moodily. 

“T know better than that. Have you heard how Mrs. Lock- 
wood is to-day?” 
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‘No better.” 

“Well, you need not look as if you were going to her funeral ; 
while there is life there is hope ; and after all she is nothing to 
you; it is a-great pity, you waste so much of your time, 
dangling about after her. How is your father to-day ? ” 

“T don’t know,” and the tone implied, “I don’t care.” 

“Don’t know! Now, Jack, sit down there and tell me all 
about it. I see there is something amiss ; what is it?” said Miss 
Dorcas, pointing with her trowel to a garden seat, near which they 
were standing. 

Jack grew very red and did not answer; the truth was, 
he was very angry with Miss Dorcas, and he wanted to tell her 
so. 

“Come, Jack, you and I have always been friends ; if you are in 
any scrape tell me, and I’ll do my best for you, as I have done 
before now,” said Miss Dorcas. 

“We are no longer friends,” said Jack, digging a hole in the 
. gravel, with his walking stick. 

“No longer friends? Bless the boy! why not?” exclaimed 
Miss Dorcas. : 

“ Because you have told tales of me to my father, and the end 
of it all is, I am to be shipped off to the Cape next month,” said 
Jack. 

“Now, Jack Jimpson, we'll get to the bottom of this. I'll give 
you my word, I never did such a thing in my life, and I'll go to 
your father with you, and ask him if I have this very minute,” 
said Miss Dorcas, pulling off her gardening gloves as a pre- 
liminary step. 

“Didn’t you tell him, I went to the Catholic church with Mrs. 
Lockwood, one Sunday? ” 

“ No, I did not, and, what is more, your father knew that before 
I did. I can’t tell you how he knew it, but I happen to know ; 
and it was certainly not from me that he heard it.” 

“I beg your pardon, then, Miss Dorcas. I thought it must 
have been you who told him, and I was hurt,” said Jack. 

“You silly boy, you ought to have known me better ; but that 
was a long time ago,” said Miss Dorcas. 

“Yes, but to go to mass is the greatest crime, I could commit 
in my father’s eyes ; he has been down on me ever since, and 
because I was out late at that sand-eeling party the other night, 
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he is going to send me to the Cape, but I won’t go; meanwhile 
we are not on speaking terms, and my mother is miserable.” 

“Whose part does she take?” . 

“TI don’t know; like a woman she lays all the blame on 
an innocent person; she blames Mrs. Lockwood entirely, and 
it is most unjust of her. Miss Dorcas, do you think she will 
recover ?” 

“I am afraid it is doubtful.” 

“ She told me she was dying that night.” 

“ She is not dying at present; she is very nervous when she is 
ill. But, Jack, I am very sorry about this; I must come and see 
your father.” 

“Tt won’t be any good ; he is determined about it and soam I,” 
said Jack doggedly. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“TI mean I will enlist rather than leave Jersey, and I have 
told him so.” 

“That is all nonsense. You would not beso foolish as to take - 
such a fatal step as that. Tell your mother I agree with her ; you 
are not half so much to blame as Amy; but I'll tell her that my- 
self this afternoon.” 

“TI must go now, Miss Dorcas. Good-bye,” said Jack, and as 
he held out his hand, Miss Dorcas afterwards remembered to have 
seen something, very like tears in his brown eyes. 

When he was gone, Miss Dorcas went indoors to speak her 
mind to Miss Lydia, but on second thoughts she decided to say 
nothing to her, until she had seen Mr. and Mrs. Jimpson ; so she 
contented herself, with being very grim and snappy during 
luncheon. 

That afternoon she went to the Jimpsons, and satisfied herself 
that Miss Lydia was the original source, from whence Mr. Jimp- 
son got his information about his son. She also found it was 
useless to intercede for Jack ; his father was determined he should 
leave Jersey at once, and was making final arrangements to send 
him out to Africa. Miss Dorcas went home very cross, and her 
temper was not improved by finding Miss Lydia, had gone out, to 
spend the evening with a Ritualistic friend, and would not be 
home till bed-time ; the sisters consequently did not meet until 
breakfast, and then the storm burst. 

Miss Dorcas was down first, and had nearly breakfasted when a 
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note from Mrs. Jimpson was brought to her; fearing it might 


contain bad news she broke the seal and read: 

“Jack enlisted in the regiment here last night. Come and see 
us, we are heart-broken.” And then Miss Dorcas did a strange 
thing, for so hard a nature as hers was supposed to be ; she burst 
into tears, but hearing Miss Lydia’s step in the hall, she quickly 
controlled herself, and only looked very grim when her sister 
came in. 

Miss Lydia had been to “matins,” as she called morning 
prayer, and had heard the news from Jack’s father. 

“Dorcas, Jack Jimpson has enlisted,” she said. 

“TI know it; and it is as much your fault as any one’s,” said 
Miss Dorcas. 

“ My fault! What do you mean?” 

“What I say. If you hadn’t told Mr. Jimpson, you saw the 
boy at the Catholic church, there would not have been half the 
fuss there has been ; I have no patience with you, making such 
mischief. The boy’s life is ruined, and I hope the next time you 
go to confession, you will confess that,” said Miss Dorcas angrily. 

“ Dorcas, you have no right to speak to me in that way. I 
shall tell Sophia ; if she were at home you would not dare to do 
it,” said Miss Lydia, pushing her breakfast away untouched. 

“You can tell Sophy what you please, and I shall express my 
opinion, whether Sophy is here or not,” said Miss Dorcas. 

“No, you will not, Dorcas ; I will not be sat upon by you. I 
shall not touch a morsel of food, until you apologize, and unsay 
what you have just said,” said Miss Lydia, turning very pale and 
trembling all over. 

“Then you can starve, if you choose to be so foolish,” said 
Miss Dorcas, leaving the house to go and sympathize with the 
Jimpsons. 

It was only too true; Jack had met a recruiting sergeant the 
previous evening, had taken the Queen’s shilling, and would 
shortly be enrolled as a private, in Jack Lockwood's regiment. 
Mr. Jimpson was gone to see the colonel, but he knew the boy 
had taken an irretrievable step, and must abide by it. It was 
probable, that if he behaved well he might eventually get his 
commission, but for some years at least he must serve as a 
common soldier, and put up with all the hardships, such a life 
involves, to one of gentle birth. 
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. When the sisters met at luncheon they did not speak, and 
Miss Lydia rigorously abstained from touching any food; but 
Miss Dorcas, so far from being softened by this conduct, was 
only enraged, and ordering her horse, afterwards rode into 
town to beg Miss Keppel, to come home and bring Lydia to 
reason. : 

That afternoon, just as two tea-trays had been brought in, and 
placed before the sisters, Miss Keppel rustled in, looking hand- 
some, but rather paler than usual. She was in excellent spirits, 
for the excitement of nursing was one she delighted in, and after 
ordering tea for herself she began to take “the girls” to task. 

“Now, girls, what is all this? Dorcas, leave Lydia alone ;. it 
is not her fault, that foolish boy has brought such misery on him- 
self and family ; and, Lydia, get your tea at once, and take an 
egg with it. What a thing it is ; you two always quarrel if I go 
away from home! I see no chance of my returning yet, so let 
me hear no more of this nonsense. Amy is very, very ill 
indeed.” 

Thus reproved, Miss Dorcas ordered the egg for Miss Lydia, 
who, thinking she had been rather childish instead of dignified, 
as she had meant to be, did as she was bid, and peace was 
restored. 

The next ten days Amy grew daily worse, the fever ran higher 
and higher, and when it had run its course, the doctors feared there 
was no hope, of their patient being strong enough to pull through. 
At last the fever subsided, and Amy was to all appearance 
sinking, when the bulletin of “No hope” was issued. She lay 
amidst her pillows, a mere shadow of her former self ; she was so 
pale and lifeless, that her face looked more like a marble masque 
than a living woman’s face. She was so weak, that she could 
not lift her hand to her head, nor could she speak above a 
whisper. 

But the first whisper which came from her lips, on the morning 
after the fever left her, astonished them all ;-it was so clear and 
distinct, that all standing near her heard it: 

“I well not die.” 

But the effort of speech was too much, and she lay so ex- 
hausted afterwards, that Miss Keppel and Jack thought she was 
dying. 

The doctor moistened her lips with milk and brandy, and 
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once again her eyes opened, and this time looked pleadingly at. 
Jack. , 

“Do not speak, Mrs. Lockwood ; itexhausts you. You shall 
not die, if you do all I tell you. You want your husband? Mr. 
Lockwood, take my place, and give her this as often as she can 
take it, while she is awake,” said the doctor. 

Jack obeyed, and for the next forty-eight hours he scarcely 
left his wife’s bedside ; then Dr. Grey sent him to bed, saying 
Mrs. Lockwood was out of danger, and unless she had a relapse 
she would recover. 

And in the end she did recover, but it was a long, slow 
recovery, and Amy was a most exacting patient; she would 
never allow her husband and Miss Keppel, to leave her at the 
same time, and when she was awake she required incessant 
attention. 

Jack was a model nurse ; not a sign of impatience did he ever 
give, however fanciful and fractious his wife might be. Often it 
seemed he could not please her, yet when she grew strong 
enough to be wilful, she would refuse to take anything unless he 
brought it to her; very often she insisted on his making her 
beef-tea or lemonade. 

“ Just like her,” said Miss Dorcas, when she heard it ; “she can’t 
live without a man dancing attendance on her; now she is cut 
off from other men, she will have her husband at her side all 
day.” 

Often Amy was most unreasonable, and would want Jack to 
stay away from parade, and the day he was on duty she was 
never so well. Never once did she ask to see her baby daughter, 
and when it was brought in to her room, she would order it out 
if it made a sound, saying it worried her ; and if Jack dared to 
notice it in her presence, she would pout and frown like a naughty 
child. 

After three weeks of convalescence, she,was able to be carried 
up and down stairs in her husband’s arms, and the very first day 
she was downstairs, she asked for Jack Jimpson, telling Miss 
Keppel she wished him to be admitted the next time he called. 

“ Jack won’t call again, dear,” said Miss Keppel. 

“Why not? Is he ill?” said Amy in surprise. 

“No; but the truth is, he has enlisted,” said Miss Keppel. 

“Enlisted! Nonsense! Why, the boy must be mad. But of 
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course his father will manage, to get him let off somehow,” said 
Amy. 

“ He cannot do that, and if he could he would not ; it is better 
for the boy to take the consequences ; the discipline may be the 
making of him,” said Miss Keppel. 

“Where is he? What regiment is he in?” 

“Your husband’s. He is here in Jersey, up at the Fort.” 

“Oh, then I can still see him. Write and ask him to dinner 
on Sunday, Aunt Sophy, please,” said Amy. 

“ My dear, you can’t do that. I might, and I will do so; but 
he can’t dine, at the same table, with one of his own officers ; he 
is only a private; he can never doff his uniform nor ever forget 
his position ; the etiquette is most strict. It is quite impossible 
for him to come to your house, Jack told me so the other 
day.” 

This was the kind of matter in which, as Amy knew, her 
husband would have his own way ; moreover, her own sense of 
propriety told her, she could not treat a private soldier as she 
would an officer ; so she abandoned the thought, but with a very 
bad grace. 

“What made him enlist?” said Amy. 

Miss Keppel told her all she knew about it, and Mrs. Lockwood, 
thinking, as Jack Jimpson had done, that Miss Dorcas was the 
cause of the row, resolved to carry out her long-deferred plan of 
revenge. 

This was, to bring Mr. Dawson over to Jersey on a fool’s 
errand ; he was a miserable sailor, as she knew, so his punishment 
was certain; and Miss Dorcas’s was nearly as certain, for her 
anger when she found herself engaged to be married in spite of 
herself, and the proposal supposed to come from her, in defiance 
of all womanly modesty, would be unbounded. 

To achieve this result, Mrs. Lockwood devoted her energies 
as soon as Miss Keppel had left her; she had Mr. Dawson’s 
address ; she had some old letters in Miss Dorcas’s handwriting ; 
she was very clever in copying writing ; all she had to do was to 
compose and send a letter in Miss Dorcas’s writing to Mr. 
Dawson, . 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


CONCERNS JOY AND FRANCES. 


Amy’s illness cast quite a gloom over the party assembled at 
Oxburgh Hall during the end of August, where Felix and the 
Selseys had been staying since the beginning of the month. 

They were joined at the end of the month by Major Graham, 
who brought the news of her illness, which news affected them 
all more or less. 

The squire was depressed by it, Frances was nervous, Joy 
anxious and excited, and Felix evidently very much cut up, 
while Major Graham could not but feel shocked that the beau- 
tiful woman with whom he had so recently been sand-eeling was 
now lying at death’s door. 

It was a relief to them all when she was pronounced out of 
danger, particularly to Felix and Major Graham. The latter 
had come to Oxburgh ostensibly to shoot partridges, but really 
to bag much higher game if he were fortunate enough to sain 
it down. 

He guessed that so ones as Amy’s fate hung in the balance 
there was not much chance for him with Joy; so not one word 
of love did he speak till all anxiety as to her recovery was over. 
He and Joy were very great friends, but nothing more. 

One evening Felix, who spent a great many of his evenings in 
lecturing in the adjacent villages, gave a lecture at Oxburgh, and 
the squire paid him the great compliment of dining early in 
order to be able to attend it. 

Mr. Selsey—who, as the French say, “held” very much to his 
dinner—did not altogether approve of this; he had so often 
heard Felix lecture that he did not consider it. sufficient com- 
pensation for no late dinner, and was, as Joy told him, very un- 
manageable all the evening in consequence. 

The lecture was on elementary physiology, and during a great 
part of the evening a great heart was displayed on the sketch- 
board, while Felix explained the circulation of the blood. 

Joy was sitting between Mr. Selsey and Major Graham, 
rather away from the rest of the audience, until the middle of 
the evening, when Mr. Selsey, tired of chaffing Joy, left them 
and went to join his wife, 
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“T thought I would give poor Graham a chance with Joy ; 
that heart of Felix’s may inspire him with an idea or two. I 
have been making leading remarks all the evening, but I have 
not led him to the point yet, so I fear they were pointless,” he 
remarked to Frances. 

“T am afraid Joy won't have anything to say to him,” said the 
squire. ° 

“They seem to be getting on very amicably,” said Frances, 
glancing at them. 

“TI believe Graham is proposing. Glad I came away,” said 
Mr. Selsey. 

“They are certainly not paying much attention to Felix’s 
corpuscles. I wonder if either of them could tell us what the 
aorta is,” said the squire. 

“JT doubt it; they are studying quite a different kind of heart- 
complaint to the one Felix is describing,” said Mr. Selsey. 

The lecture was given in the schoolroom, about five minutes’ 
walk from the first lodge, and when it was over Joy asked the 
squire if she might walk back with Felix and Major Graham. 

“T’ll walk too. Felix is a very bad chaperon,” said Mr. Selsey, 
meaning to take Felix away and leave the field open to the 
major. 

“T have had a delightful evening ; I never enjoyed anything 
of this kind so much in my life before,” said Major Graham, as 
they started all four abreast. : 

“The heart is a most interesting subject, isn’t it, Joy?” said 
Mr. Selsey. 

“ Be quiet, Tom,” said Joy, in an under-tone, to her brother-in- 
law. 

“Tam so glad you liked it,” said Felix innocently. 

“I thought both you and Joy seemed deeply interested in 
cardiac affections,” said Mr, Selsey. 

Joy, at this speech, caught hold of her brother-in-law’s arm and 
gave it a good pinch. - 
- “Why are you pinching me, Joy?” continued Mr. Selsey, in 
his most provoking tone. 
- “You wretch, be quiet, do,” whispered Joy. 

“Why are you calling me a wretch, Joy, and in a whisper, too? 


Speak out your devotion and admiration boldly. Frances is not - 


here, and neither Felix nor Graham will tell her.” 
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“ Felix, take him away, please ; he has been odious the whole 
evening. He shall never be deprived of his dinner again as long 
as he is here,” said Joy. 

“Certainly, Joy; we will take the hint. Come on, Felix; we 
are evidently de trop,” said Mr. Selsey. 

“Tom, you are unbearable to-night,” said Joy. 

But Mr. Selsey linked his arm in Felix’s and walked him off 
at a pace Joy could not keep up. 

“Never mind, let them go; we are not often alone,” said 
Major Graham. 

“No,” thought Joy, “I take good care of that, and I hope you 
are not going to be silly now we ave alone.” 

If telling her he loved her was being silly, Major Graham was 
about to be very silly indeed. 

“ Miss Oxburgh, do you know what brought me here again ?” 
he said presently. 

“ The partridges, I suppose,” said Joy, not quite truly. 

“No, it was not the partridges ; it was you. Ever since I was 
last here I have longed to come again, till at last I could wait no 
longer ; so here I am,-and now may I tell you the story of my 
life very briefly ?” 

“T can’t say no to that, when you are kind enough to give me 
your confidence,” said Joy. 

“Well, it is soon told ; it is neither long nor exciting. Till I 
was twenty-five there was nothing to tell, then came five years 
of intense happiness with my girl-wife, followed by five years of 
intense misery after I lost her. Then a new hope, and may I 
say it, a new joy came into my life, and since I have known you 
I have lived on that hope, for that joy. Tell me, Joy, is there 
any hope for me; will this Joy be mine?” And he caught hold 
of one of her hands and tried to see her face to read his answer. 

“TI cannot,” said Joy very sadly. 

“ Don’t say no, Joy; think it over. You have tasted sorrow, I 
know, you sweet thing, you. My darling, let me try and comfort. 
you ; it is only a true loving heart I offer you, but think well 
before you throw it away. Don’t answer me to-night ; take time.” 

“TI would rather answer now, please ; it is kinder to do so. I 
can’t love you in that way. I should like always to be great 
friends, but I don’t think I shall ever love any one in that way 
—again.” 
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They were passing Perriam’s cottage when Joy said this, and 
Mrs. Perriam, who was standing in the porch looking out for 
Perriam, who had been to the lecture, overheard it. That 
evening, when Perriam was getting his supper, his wife rather 
astonished him by giving.vent to the following sentiment : 

“ Miss Joy will die poor or I am much mistaken.” 

“Poor? What do you mean, wife?” said Perriam. 

“What I say ; I generally do. Poor; poorer than the poorest 
married woman living.” 

“Why ?” said Perriam. 

“ Because she’ll never be married, and an unmarried woman 
is the poorest creature God makes, in my opinion, though she 
may roll in riches.” 

Perriam was privately wondering whether he was to regard 
this remark in the light of a compliment or not, when Mrs. 
Perriam undeceived him. 

“A bad husband is better than no husband any day; halfa 
loaf is better than no bread,” said Mrs. Perriam. 

Perriam shook his head doubtfully. 

“Ask Rose if you don’t believe me,” continued his wife, but 
as Perriam did not know where Rose was, he was unable to settle 
this delicate question by appealing to her. 

“What makes you think Miss Joy will never be married?” he 
inquired. 

But on this point Mrs, Perriam chose to keep her own counsel, 
and treated her husband to a disquisition on freedom of thought ; 
the sum of which was that surely in a free country she could 
think as she liked about Miss Joy and everything else. 

The next morning, when Major Graham came down to break- 
fast, he learnt that Mr. Selsey was the happy father of a son 
and heir ; and though both mother and child were doing well, he 
made this an excuse for leaving Oxburgh that day. Though 
depressed by Joy’s refusal, he was not hopeless, and he had 
every intention of coming again. 

Felix and Mr. Selsey left the following week, and for the next 
month Joy’s time was pretty well divided between the baby and 
The Captain, though she teased Frances by protesting she 
infinitely preferred the dog to the infant. 

November had set in before Mr. Selsey would hear of his wife 
returning to rough it, as he called it, at home, and then Joy went 
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with her and stayed a few weeks, and saw that their comparatively 
narrow means pressed much harder on Mr. Selsey than on 
Frances, who was so happy in her husband and child, and in the 
sacrifices she had made for Mr. Selsey’s sake, that Joy told her 
one day she seemed to prefer poverty to riches. 

“No, I don’t; but we are not poor, and the second year of 
married life is generally happier than the first: people know each 
other better.” 

“I don’t think Tom is so happy here as he was in the other 
house. He is so irritable,” said Joy. 

“He is suffering from indigestion, and cook is a trial to him; 
he is rather particular about how his food is cooked, especially 
when he is ill,” said Frances apologetically. 

“Rather! My dear Frances, he is dreadfully particular, most 
men are, but Tom is the worst I ever met ; the cooking of a chop 
is a matter of life and death to him; three days out of four 
he sends his chop away untouched at luncheon; he did 
yesterday.” 

“TI know this cook cannot cook a chop; I mean to do it 
myself to-day, and I daresay she will give me notice,” said 
Frances. 

That day Mr. Selsey’s chop was cooked to a nicety, but no 
sooner was luncheon over than Frances went into the nursery, 
whither Joy followed her, and sending the nurse away, said : 

“ Joy, dear, a fearful thing has happened. Cook has gone ; she 
was so insolent to me because I cooked that chop that I sent 
her off there and then, and now I dare not tell Tom till I have 
found another ; I shall have to do the cooking myself for a few 
days at least.” 

“Tl help you. What fun it will be to hear cook abused when 
we are the culprits,” said Joy, who rather enjoyed the 
prospect. 

The first day it was fun, particularly as they were so successful 
that there was no complaint of the cooking ; the second day they 
came to the conclusion cooking was not all play, and took up a 
great deal of time ; the third day they decided cooking was very 
hard work and very trying to the temper; the fourth day they 
were both utterly tired of it, but as the new cook could not 
come in for three more days, they went on with their self-imposed 
task; the fifth day, Mr. Selsey dined out, and Joy and Frances 
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took a holiday and had no dinner and were supremely happy ; 
the sixth day they reaped some reward for their labours by 
hearing Mr. Selsey remark that “this cook seems improving.” 

But on the seventh they ventured on some sweetbreads and 
burnt them; very slightly, but still they were burnt; and then 
there was a storm. Mr. Selsey lost his temper and scolded 
Frances roundly before Joy, who sat and boiled inwardly till the 
servant was gone out of the room for good, and then she broke 
out in spite of sundry nods and winks to be quiet from 
Frances. 

“Tom, you are a horrid cross little man, scolding Frances in 
that way, when for the last week she has done the whole of the 
cooking, she and I between us, at least. It was my fault, too, 
that the sweetbread was burnt, so now scold me, sir,” said Joy. 

“What! Where is cook?” exclaimed Mr. Selsey. 

- “Gone, dear ; but the new one comes in to-night, so I hope you 
will have things better done,” said Frances gently. 

“T hope he will; we did our best, and I would not be your 
cook for a thousand a year, Tom, there,” said Joy. 

Mr. Selsey did not answer ; he got up and left the room. 

“Ts he angry ?” said Joy. 

“No, he is sorry ; I must go to him,” said Frances. And leaving 
Joy, Frances went across the hal]! to her husband’s study, where, 
if you please, we will leave her, for Mr. Selsey was more sorry 
for what had happened than he cared any one but his wife should 
know. 

Like most men he bore big trials better than small ones; he 
could give up his carriage and his yacht and his house in the 
West End without a sigh, but he could not eat badly-fried fish or 
under-done lamb without a storm. 

It is the details of life that men are so impatient of, and that 
women as a rule bear so much more patiently than the stronger 
sex do. 

“ Joy, I have come to thank you for all your culinary efforts 
on my behalf; you are a dear girl, and I am, as you say, a cross 
little man, mated to an angel,” said Mr. Selsey later that 
evening. 

“You are not a badly-matched couple on the whole ; you have © 
one or two good points, you know, Tom, and I don’t suppose 
Frances is absolutely faultless,” said Joy. 
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“Perhaps not ; nevertheless she is a ‘valiant woman, far and - 


from the uttermost coast is the price of her,’ so I have found 
what Solomon with all his wisdom could not find.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AMY’S SKELETON. 


ONE morning in November Mrs. Lockwood was seated at her 
desk, composing and copying, in Miss Dorcas’s handwriting, a 
letter professing to come from that lady to Mr. Dobson. 

Amy was quite well again now and as beautiful as ever, 
though a slightly anxious look was on her beautiful face as she 


glanced out of the window by which she was sitting from time to - 


time. She was going to a ball given by their own regiment that 
night, and was expecting her dress to be sent home, and was 


secretly dreadfully afraid it would not come; so to prevent. 


herself from worrying about it she had taken up this letter to 
amuse her. 

The letter was just finished, and copied in so exact a fac-simile 
of her Aunt Dorcas’s handwriting, that it would have puzzled 
that lady herself to disclaim it, when a ring at the door-bell 
startled her. 

“I hope that is my dress,” thought Amy, as she directed a 
letter ; but a moment after her hopes fell as the servant entered, 
and asked if Mr. Janvrin could speak to her. 

Mr. Janvrin was the husband of Amy’s dressmaker, who, 
needless to say, was the best and most expensive in Jersey, for 


Mrs. Lockwood not only aimed at being, but actually was, the 


best-dressed woman in the island, and that is saying a good deal, 
for Jersey ladies dress uncommonly well. 

Now not one penny of Mrs. Lockwood’s money had Mrs. 
Janvrin yet seen, and her bill was now over one hundred pounds, 
and as the regiments then stayed only a year in the island, and 
that year was up, the woman naturally wished to be paid at least 
something on account. Mrs. Lockwood had a hundred a year 
of her own, on which she was supposed to dress, but, as a matter 
of fact, that did not suffice her for pocket-money, and the Janvrins 
were by no means her only creditors. 

She owed money to several other tradespeople, and lived in 
continual fear lest Jack, who had a horror of debt, should find it 
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out, for he was thus fully unconscious that they were living above 
their income, and would most assuredly cut down their expenses 
immediately if he knew it. 

Mr. Janvrin was admitted, and though she knew perfectly 
what he had come for, Mrs. Lockwood purposely pretended she 
did not. 

“Good morning, Mr. Janvrin ; you have come about my dress 
for to-night. I am expecting it every moment. I hope it is 
nearly finished,” said Amy. 

“It is quite finished, madam; but before it is sent home I 
should be glad if you would settle my little account: we don’t 
allow any long credit in this island, madam.” 

“ The wretch ; he actually means I can’t have my dress unless 
I pay his bill,” thought Amy. “What is the amount?” she 
said. 

“One hundred and three pounds, ten and sixpence, madam.” 

“T have not so much cash in the house, and Mr. Lockwood 
is out, so I can’t give you a cheque,” said Amy. 

“T can wait until Mr. Lockwood returns, madam,” said Mr. 
Janvrin, bowing civilly. 

This was the very last thing Amy wished him to do; she cer- 
tainly would not have her new ball dress if Jack knew the: 
amount of her bill. 

“He may not be in again till after the ball, he is very busy,” 
said Amy. 

He was coming in to luncheon, as she knew. 

“In that case, madam, I shall not be able to send your dress : 
home in time for the ball,” said the man suavely but decidedly. 

“Oh, nonsense! I must have my dress. You know Mr. 
Lockwood is in the regiment ; we are not likely to decamp with- - 
out paying our bills ; the account has not been standing long. I 
will see what ready money I have in the house, and give you 
something on account now, and pay the rest at Christmas, when 
my dividend comes in,” said Amy, unlocking a drawer in her 
writing-table and counting her money. 

She had twelve pounds, and would not have another farthing 
till the cheque for twenty-five pounds, her quarter’s allowance, 
came at Christmas. 

“T can give you ten pounds to-day and the rest at Christmas,” 
said Amy. 
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“Thank you, madam; that will do. Weare obliged to be rather 
sharp here, we are so often taken in. Ladies will run up bills 
and run away without paying us a farthing. I will give youa 
receipt and the dress shall be sent immediately,” said Mr. Janvrin, 
who thought there was some reason in Amy’s protest, that her 
account had not been standing long. 

“TInsolent toad! What am I to do for the next six weeks with 
only two pounds in my pocket? Here comes Aunt Sophy; I 
think I'll borrow a five-pound note of her. I shall tell her I have 
had to pay such a dreadful big bill that all my allowance is 
gone,” said Amy, when Mr. Janvrin had left. 

Miss Keppel came to tell Amy that Mr. Dobson had sailed 
for South Africa, and would be away a year or two; so when 
she left Amy put away the letter she had spent the morning 
over, and wondered what other form her revenge on Miss Dorcas 
eould take, and regretted very much that she had not posted her 
letter before. 

“Does he really want to marry Aunt Dorcas?” she asked in 
an incredulous tone. 

“ Oh dear, yes,” said Miss-Keppel, who was very proud of the 
fact ; while Miss Lydia was exceedingly jealous of it, and wished 
the missionary would transfer his affections to her, which, as he 
privately considered her a little fool, he was not likely to do. 

“ And will she never marry him?” said Amy. 

“TI don’t think she ever will. But has your dress come, dear 
child? I should like to see it,” said Miss Keppel. 

“So you shall, auntie dear, if you will stay to luncheon,” said 


Amy, meaning to try and borrow some money of her aunt before’ 


she left, in which she succeeded. 
The dress duly came and was a great success. 
Amy looked most bewitching when dressed for the ball, and 
Jack felt very proud of her as he put her into the carriage. 
“Jack, if you see that Mr. Stanley Hyde plaguing me, as he 
always does, to-night, I wish you would come and rescue me. I 
don’t care to have my name coupled with his, and he is a man 
who won't take a snub,” said Amy, as they drove to the Fort. 
“He is a man who will take a horse-whipping one of these 
days, if he does not take care. I am very glad you don’t 
encourage him, Amy; he is a bad lot,” said Jack, glad to find 
that his beautiful wife was so circumspect. 
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“I miss Jack Jimpson ; he saved me a great deal of trouble. I 
could always fall back on him when I wanted to shake anybody 
off,” said Amy. 

She had scarcely finished speaking when the carriage stopped, 
and who should open the door, in the uniform of a private 
soldier, but Jack Jimpson, who had been told off for that duty. 

This was the supreme moment the foolish boy was longing for 
that evening, and as he stood at attention with the carriage 
door in one hand.and saluted Jack with the other, his heart beat 
violently. 

Would Amy recognize him? 

Would she give him so much asa look of recognition if she did ? 

Would she cut him dead ? 

Some of his former partners had by order of their parents done 
so that evening ; some had nodded and smiled at him, but he 
dared not return their salutations ; some had said as they passed, 
“Oh, mamma, there is poor Jack Jimpson ; did you see him?” 

What course would Amy take ? 

Amy had recognized him immediately, and as she took her 
husband’s arm on getting out of the carriage she dropped her 
handkerchief at Jack Jimpson’s feet, and paused a second while 
he picked it up and gave it her. 

“Thank you very much,” said Amy, and she squeezed Jack’s 
fingers as she took the handkerchief, making him supremely 
happy. 

Poor Jack! It was the first time he had seen her since her 
illness ; it was the last time he ever saw her; it was meet that 
her last action to him should be a kind one, for he had been a 
good friend to her, and he loved her with that adoring love a boy 
gives to an older woman, and it was one of the purest kinds of 
love, for there was no thought of evil in it. ; 

Jack would not have sold that touch of her gloved fingers for 
a thousand pounds ; miserable as he was in his self-chosem life, 
he almost thought it repaid him for staying in Jersey, dear as 
was the price he paid to do so. 

But Jack was not to remain much longer there, although he 
did not know it yet. Almost the first words which greeted the 
Lockwoods when they entered the ball-room were : 

“We are ordered to India.” 

This news was the topic of conversation the whole even- 
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ing, and while the officers themselves were for the most part 
delighted at the prospect of foreign service and double pay, 
which they always get in India, their guests were very sorry to 
hear they were so soon to leave, for the regiment had been very 
popular. 

But in Jersey, as elsewhere, “ Le voi est mort— Vive le roi!” is 
a popular cry, and before the evening’ was over, those girls who 

had no admirers in Jack’s regiment were speculating as to what 
the next regiment would be like. One or two engagements were 
concluded that evening, and more than one young girl went home 
heavy-hearted, and more than one mother sighed to think the 
—th had been and gone and left her with three full-blown 
ungathered roses still hanging on the parent tree. 

To no one in the ball-room was the news so welcome as to 
Jack Lockwood. In the first place it meant promotion, for Major 
Graham was not going to India, he intended to change, and that 
would give Jack his company ; in the next, it meant a career 
was now before him, for if he passed well in native languages 
many appointments would be open to him, and if he got a staff 
appointment he would certainly rise to a distinguished position ; 
in the third place it meant change of life and of scene, for which 
he inwardly longed. 

It was glorious news to him, and he was in wild spirits the 
whole evening, so that more than one person asked what possessed 
Mr. Lockwood, for every one knew something that he had yet 
to learn, something that would damp his high spirits very 
considerably. 

Meanwhile Amy was the belle of the ball, and as Jack saw her 
surrounded with a crowd of men begging for dances, he thought 
with pride of the sensation her beauty would cause in India. 
She had such charming manners too, and so much tact; she 
would be of great use to him out there. 

More than once he had to rescue his wife from the clutches of 
Mr. Stanley Hyde, who, on the strength of her approaching 
departure, was making himself most objectionable by his bold 
admiration and pressing attentions. 

“It is lucky weare leaving, or I should have to give this fellow 
his quietus,” thought Jack, and there was 4 look on his handsome 
face which boded ill for Mr. Stanley Hyde, unless he minded his 
p’s and q’s. : 
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The Lockwoods were among the last to leave the ball, and 
when the last of the group of officers who accompanied Amy to 
the carriage had shut the door, and at last moved off, Jack threw 
himself back in his seat and exclaimed : 

“Isn’t it glorious news, Amy?” 

“What, that the regiment is ordered'to India? No, I am 
rather somry ; I shan’t of course like the new regiment as well 
as our own,” said Amy coldly. 

“The new regiment! What do you mean, Amy? ” asked 
.Jack in amazement. 

“The one that comes. You don’t suppose I am going to 
India, do you?” 

“Why, of course I do. You'll like it very much ; all ladies do.” 

“T would not go on any account; the climate would kill me, 
to say nothing of the voyage out, and the mosquitoes and snakes, 
if I survived the passage,” said Amy, in the tone Jack knew so 
well, the tone that meant no reason would convince her it was 
her duty to go. 

“ The climate is very healthy where we are going ; you probably 
won't see a snake all the time we are there,” began Jack. 

“T certainly shan’t see one. It is no use discussing it, Jack ; 
I am not going,” persisted Amy. 

“ But, Amy, you are joking ; you can’t mean it. It would be 
impossible for you to remain here without me, and you would 
not care to go to your father’s, I suppose.” 

“No, thank you ; I shall stay here,” said Amy decidedly. 

“That is quite out of the question,” said Jack, as decidedly. 

“Then you must stay with me; you can easily exchange with 
one of the officers who is coming ; that is what I meant you to 
do,” said Amy. 

“Do you know what that means? It means shelving me. 


This is the best thing that could happen to me; I have been 


longing for it for years ; I shall lose my company if I exchange, 
and lose all hope of ever distinguishing myself; a man who 
shuns foreign service is not fit for much. This is my chance; I 
shall never have such an opening again; Graham’s retiring is a 
step for me, and I shall be one of the youngest captains, whereas, 
if I exchange, heaven only knows when I shall get my company.” 
“Then go and leave me here; but I am too tired to discuss it 
any further to-night. There is plenty of time to decide it in.” 
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“I beg your pardon ; we sail in ten days. It must be decided 
immediately—to-morrow at the latest,” said Jack, and his tone 
was one Amy had never heard him use before. 

After he had spoken he threw himself back in the fly, and 
said no more that night, but it was a death-blow to all his new- 
found hopes. He tossed and turned on his pillow, but he could 
not sleep. If Amy persisted in refusing to go to India, the more 
he thought of it the clearer it seemed to him that he must give 
up going also. She was so beautiful and so attractive that it 
would never do to leave her alone ; for she was a woman who. 


could not live without society, ‘nt would certainly not shut ... 


herself up in his absence. 
He must consult some of j s arid Miss Keppel. 
Perhaps between them they as Amy toyield, but of 







this he had little hope, knowing lp tempéramént as he did. 





And while he tossed and turned, and racked his brains to see : 


his path clearly, Amy slept as peacefully as the most innocent 
child. Nothing but illness ever affected her sleep. ae 

“In the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom,” saith the 
proverb; and the sum and substance of the wisdom Jack elicited 
from his mother, his father-in-law, with whom he communicated 
by telegram, his colonel,. Major Graham, one or two brother 
officers and Miss Keppel, was that Amy could not remain in 
Jersey alone, and that for him to give up going with his regiment 
was professional death. 

There remained three courses to be pursued: either Amy 
must sacrifice her wishes and go with him, or she must return to 
her father, or he must sacrifice his career and remain with her in 
Jersey, provided he could exchange with any officer in the 
coming regiment, of which there was little doubt. His colonel 
was so anxious he should not make this sacrifice that he 
came himself and put the whole matter very strongly before Mrs. 
Lockwood, entreating her for her husband’s sake to go with him, 
or at least to go to her father and allow Jack to go to India, but 
all in vain. 

Amy remained firm to her first resolution. She should 
remain in Jersey; she wished Jack to remain with her, but of 
course he must do as he pleased. 

Jack did not do as he pleased. He could not make up his 
mind to leave her in Jersey. In such a gossiping place so at- 
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tractive a woman would find it very difficult, unless she retired 
from society, to avoid being talked about, however prudent she_ 
might be. Amy, though perfectly to be trusted in that way, was 
a flirt, and Jack felt he must not expose her to such temptation 
as leaving her alone in Jersey would involve ; so he decided to 
sacrifice himself at the altar of duty and remain with her. 

He had no difficulty in getting an exchange. Half a dozen 
officers in the coming regiment would gladly have exchanged 
with him. He was also lucky enough to get the adjutantcy in 
the new regiment, but as a set-off to this he heard to his disgust 
that for the future Jersey was to be a two years’ instead of an 
annual ‘station. So there he was fixed for two years to come, 
and very miserable he was about it. 


(Zo be continued.) 








